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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

TINHE publication of the text of the new Extradition Treaty 

with England, has caused a lively discussion of its merits on 
both sides of the ocean. Some Irish-Americans, notably Mr. Ford 
of The Irish World, and Mr. Boyle O’Reilly of The Pilot, are 
up in arms against it, on the general principle that America should 
refuse England everything it asks, and the special one that every 
such arrangement is sure to prove a trap to our callow diplomacy. 
We think this opposition both unwise and indiscreet. It is un- 
wise because the Irish cause can have nothing to gain by the ex- 
ploits of the miscreants whom the provisions of the Treaty may 
reach ; it is indiscreet, as it enables the enemies of the cause to al- 
lege that there is a solidarity of sympathy between Mr. Parnell 
and these dynamitards. If the Treaty provided—as some Eng- 
lishmen hoped it would—-for the surrender of persons who had 
done no unlawful act on English soil, there would bea just 
ground for opposition. But it withholds from British jurisdiction 
acts performed and conspiracies entered into on American soil. It 
only contemplates the participants in future dynamite operations 
who shall seek a refuge in the United States, and—which is impor- 
tant—Anarchists who may seek refuge in Canada for crimes com- 
mitted in America. 

The English newspapers seem to be torn between conflicting 
emotions on the subject. Wemean between regret that the treaty 
does not reach O’Donovan Rossa and his associates, and fear that 
Americans may refuse to concede even so much as is proposed. 
They would be not a whit the better for having O’Donovan Rossa, 
who never has hurt them to the extent of a scratch. And we be- 
lieve that Americans are quite ready to agree to the promises that 
the State Department in this particular paper has agreed to. 





THIs treaty is the only diplomatic feather in the Administra- 
tion’s cap thus far. The credit of it isdue to Mr. Phelps, who gave 
careful consideration to the ideas of the British government as to 
a revision of the Treaty of 1842, and succeeded by not proposing 
too bolda scheme. Mr. Bayard has not had any such luck, or 
shown any such tact in his handling of the Fisheries question, 
which he has kept in his own hands entirely. According to last 
accounts, he has condescended to criticise the Senate of the United 
States in a communication to the British government,—a piece of 
impropriety of which we should not have thought him capable. 
Mr. Bayard was long enough a member of the highest legislative 
chamber to have learned what respect is due from an executive 
officer to that branch of the national legislature. However deep 
his disappointment at the refusal to negotiate a fresh treaty with 
Great Britain, it was the duty of the Secretary to acquiesce in 
that decision as final, and to use such powers as were entrusted to 
him to secure our commercial rights under existing laws and trea- 
ties. But thus far no use has been made or even proposed of the 
extensive powers granted to the President, and Mr. Bayard makes 
no response to the offer from a leading member of the House to 
have the Administration invested with any additional powers it 
may think to be desirable. 


Mr. BAYARD has another case of some delicacy and perhaps 
difficulty on hand in relation to the imprisonment of a Mr. Cut- 
ting, an editor, and an American citizen, by the Mexican authori- 
ties at E] Paso del Norte. So far as can be judged, Mr. Cutting is 
a person who particularly likes to see himself expressed in strong 
print, and he has landed in trouble by publishing a violent personal 
attack on a Mexican in a newspaper issued on the American side 
of the Rio Grande, he being, at the time, on the Mexican side, 
and within reach of the Mexican law. Texas, according to the 
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dispatches, is ina great state of ferment, and the population on each 
side of the river at El Paso are reported to be gnashing their 
teeth at each other in fine style. But unless there is a great deal 
more in the case than has been made to appear, it is hardly worth 
while to be talking about a possible war over it. 


THE office-holders of Vermont have given the President a 
chance to show how much and how little he meant by his pro- 
clamation about active partisanship. About one hundred of the 
delegates to the Democratic State Convention were office-holders 
by grace of this Administration, and with two or three exceptions, 
every office-holder in the state was present at its sessions. When 
Mr. Cornell alone went to the Republican State Convention of 
New York in defiance of a similar order, Mr. Hayes removed him 
from his office in the New York Custom House. The act was 
applauded by the Civil Service Reformers as right and even 
necessary. What will Mr. Cleveland do with his five score of 
Cornells? If he does nothing, is it because the studied ambiguity 
of his proclamation was meant to save him from the responsi- 
bilities Mr.Hayes incurred by his outspoken and definite order? 


THE prospect at the writing of this paragraph is that Congress 
will adjourn at the beginning of next week, unless it should delay 
for the purpose of giving the President opportunity to fully exam- 
ine the bills laid before him. Among the bills which are now 
thought to be in danger of a veto is that laying a tax on oleomar- 
garine. It passed the Senate with a reduction of the tax from 
five cents to two cents a pound, and this, though against the view 
of the majority of the House, it was thought best to accept, on the 
principle of Hobson’s Choice. It is obvious that if the fraudulens 
article is to be taxed to prevent its competing with the genuine, 
then the amount of the tax should bear some relation to the com- 
parative first cost of each. But no doubt an oleomargarine mak- 
er can pay two cents a pound and yet hold the market, if he have 
any, for his compound. Besides this the new tax will involve an 
extension of the machinery and force of the Internal Revenue bu- 
reau, and it is doubtful if the total collected from a two cent tax 
will pay for this outlay. 

But the friends of the bill in the House accepted it with the 
Senate’s amendments, and sent it to the President. The opposi- 
tion to it was very determined, but unavailing. It came chiefly 
from the Southern States, in which the dairy interest is weak, and 
the belief in personal liberty is very strong. The bill will be 
scanned, of course, by the Attorney-General, and it is recalled 
that he has great abilities in the line of legal opinions, as evidenced 
by that which showed that the Government had no contract with 
Mr. Roach for the construction of the cruisers. 


ANOTHER bill in much uncertainty is the great bundle of ap- 
propriations for Rivers and Harbors. In the House, on Tuesday, 
important votes were taken, instructing the conferees on the part 
of that chamber to insist on striking out several amendments in- 
serted by the Senate, including the $300,000 for beginning the 
Hennepin Canal, (from the Mississippi to Lake Michigan), and 
the appropriations for the Portage Lake Canal, the Sturgeon Bay 
Canal, the Potomac Flats, and the levees of the Mississippi River. 
The omission of these items weakened the support for the bill, no 
doubt, to the extent of alienating their friends, but it gave it, per- 
haps, a better chance of escaping the President’s veto. 


From New York there was, apparently, some opposition to 
the appropriation of $750,000 for deepening the channel at Sandy 
Hook, but Mr. Hewitt found, after making a lively campaign 
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against it for some days on the assumed authority of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, that that body was altogether in 
favor of the appropriation. It is however quite true, as he urged, 
that the best mode of securing the desired result is a matter which 
needs very careful study by engineers. General Newton and other 
government engineers have devised a plan to run out sea-walls 
from Coney Island, at an expense of not less than six millions of 
dollars, and it has been apprehended that work on this plan 
would be begun without due consideration. In the opinion of 
some engineers the proposed walls would entirely fail to effect the 
purpose, and would be costly far in excess of the estimate. 
Professor L. M. Haupt of the University of Pennsylvania, has 


devised a system of anchored and floating barriers which it is: 


thought would solve such a problem at a mere fraction of the cost 
of masonry. They would be so constructed as to yield to the 
violence of storms, while entirely efficient for deepening channels. 
This suggestion, if it has no other value, shows that it would be 
judicious to have a farther investigation of the problem. 


Or the Payne case we have spoken at some length elsewhere. 
Not a single Democratic Senator voted for an investigation, while 
15 Republicans were in the majority of 44 against it. The faith- 
ful minority was led by Mr. Hoar and Mr. Frye, who both made 
strong speeches in advocacy of the report which they had pre- 
sented, and inthe vote they had the company of some of the most 


prominent of the Republican Senators, including Mr. Sherman, of | 


course, Who made an earnest speech in favor of the inquiry. Un- 
fortunately for the proper disposition of the question, it had been 
made to assume, as Mr. Hoar said in his closing speech, the ap- 
pearance of a trial of the three Republican Senators, (Evarts, Lo- 
gan, and Teller), who joined in the majority view, and General 
Logan’s speech, largely devoted to a controversy with the Repub- 
lican editors of Ohio, and especially Mr. Murat Halstead, helped 
give it this aspect. 


EXActTLy where the Morrison surplus resolution finally stands 
will be better known when this paragraph is read than at the 
time of its preparation, but the Senate Finance Committee has re- 
ported it back with an amendment giving the Secretary of the 
Treasury the right to add $20,000,000 to the reserved hundred mil- 
lions for “‘ a working balance,” and providing also that in case of 
“ extraordinary emergency ” the Secretary may suspend the rule. 

In the discussion of the question, acquiescence by Republicans 
in the view taken by a majority of the House,—and, as we 
anticipate, by a majority of the Senate,—is alleged to be a 
party move to get the Democrats at loggerheads by backing the 
House against the Administration. But there is no necessity for 
charging any such motive. In view of the evident determination 
of Mr. Manning, like his Republican predecessors, to manage the 
national finances with reference rather to the wishes of New 
York than the needs of the whole country, it is but natural in 
Congress to set a limit to the business of locking up currency in 
the Treasury. The sum specified by the House is sufficient to se- 
cure the maintenance of specie payments as far as that is a mat- 
ter to be controlled by the Treasury’s cash, for a hundred millions 


balance, or two hundred millions, would not long stop the way if | 


the settlements in our foreign trade should require a drain of 
specie from the country. 

As to the silver aspect of the matter, that is not really involved. 
The shortest way to secure a stoppage of silver coinage is to exe- 
cute the law, not to evade it, as the Treasury with the cooperation 
of the New York banks has been doing ever since silver was re- 
monetized. 

The New York Times has done the resolution a service by col- 
lecting the opinions of the bankers of that city. They are unani- 
mous in the opinion that the manipulation of the surplus by the 
Secretary of the Treasury is a needful and even sufficient security 
against the effects of the Silver Coinage law, and for that reason 
wished to have the resolution defeated, Buta power to defeat the 
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| 
| purpose and intent of a national law—be that law good or bad—is 


not the kind of power which sensible people would like to see 
vested in any public official. 


A story has been in circulation to the effect that an effort is 
making to secure a firmer and better informed delegation from 
Massachusetts in the matter of the Tariff. In recent conferences 
it is said that the Bay State has been reproached with the general 
weakness and inefficiency of her representatives in the matter of 
protection to native industry. It is undoubtedly true that no 
State is suffering more from excessively low duties, and none is 
so urgent for alterations in the Tariff in the direction of higher 
protection. Yet with a few exceptions her members are not strong 
in this matter, and the brunt of the battle has fallen upon men 
from Maine, Rhode Island, and the Middle and Western States. 
In view of this, the report alleged that there would be an effort to 
choese to Congress stalwart Protectionists, who are fit to stand 
beside Gov, Long in the House, if he is to continue there, or to fill 
his place, if he is to succeed Mr. Dawes in the Senate. Massa- 
chusetts has plenty of such men, but they are to be found neither 
among her routine partisans nor her superfine Independents. 
Why, by the way, is Mr. Lodge not sent to Congress from some 
other district, if his own is not ready to elect him ? 


A cuRIoUs story, very circumstantially told, comes from Bos- 
ton to the effect that Mr. Allen, member of the House from the 
8th district of Massachusetts, who voted for the Oleomargarine bill, 
has been attacked by the parties interested in making the ‘ oleo,’’ 
| and that they are ‘‘leaving no stone unturned” to unseat him, on 
account of that vote. They are said to represent Mr. Armour, of 
Chicago, who is largely engaged in that city in the admirable in- 
dustry of making hog’s lard so resemble Alderney butter as to 
deceive the very elect,—but perhaps Mr. Armour may not be 
reaching out so far as is supposed. He and his associates will dis- 
cover, if they purpose, as is alleged, ‘to bring about the defeat of 
every Congressman who voted in favor of oleomargarine taxation,” 
that the farmers of the country have quite a long arm also. 


THE plan to consolidate New York, ¢. e., to gather under one 
city government all the cities at the mouth of the Hudson, except 
those in New Jersey, has been under discussion again. We do 
not see that much is to be gained by such a consolidation, except 
in the census returns. The big unit would be probably worse 
governed than its several parts now are. Instead of larger con- 
solidation more local government is needed in our cities. Our 
wards—each a city with 30,000 people or more, and with interests 
of its own—should be to some extent self-governing, with a local 
board of health and similar organs of collective efficiency. There 
is nothing more un-American than the administration of an Amer- 
ican city. It isa bad copy from a bad European model. 

A better change than the consolidation of New York would be 
the organization of Long Island and the lower counties into a 
separate State. That would simplify our national elections by 
making New York a less overwhelming factor in the final result, 
while it would give a deserved increase to the weight of the pres- 
ent State in the Senate. 





Last week Albany celebrated the second centennial anniver- 
sary of her incorporation with much noise and show, but not in 
the dumb-show fashion which Philadelphia set in 1882, and which 
nobody has followed. The President was present. There were 
orations, speeches, poems, as well as street parade and mardi gras 
displays. Albany has not had a very eventful history, and has 
been rather a slow place from the start. But she enjoyed the 
distinction of having her social life described about a century ago 
by Mrs. Grant, in letters which make that era more , conceivable 
to us than does almost anything else in our literature. 


THE Citizens’ Municipal Association has done well in inducing 
Mayor Smith to veto the ordinance for a bridge at Market street 
over the Schuylkill. The looseness with which it was drawn, and 
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the failure to protect properly the public interests against the en- 
croachments of corporations, were by no means unusual features 
of our civic legislation. But it is time that the Councils took a 
lesson in legislation, and learnt that slipshod ordinances are costly 
things. 

Should the building of a new bridge be postponed until the 
Councils reversed their present decision and adopted the plan of a 
permanent structure of stone, instead of the iron-deck plan, the 
city would be the gainer in the long run by the temporary incon- 
venience. 


CANADA has had Civil Service Reform through competitive 
examinations for a longer period than we have had it. Yet Mr. 
Blake, the leader of the Opposition, alleges openly and without 
contradiction that those who pass the examinations cannot get 
places unless they belong to the Tory party. The Canadian poli- 
tician has been as quick as our own to discover how the law may 
be nullified, and he has had a longer time for the study. 


LABRADOR lies in the same latitude with the British Islands. 
Yet even in July the ice of last winter has not broken on its frozen 
coasts, and the scanty population has been dying by thousands of 
famine, for want of opportunity to go a-lishing. In Newfound- 
land a similar calamity has overtaken the people through the fail- 
ure of some of their fisheries. The agricultural resources of the 
island, although by no means first-class, are ample for the support 
of all the people. But they are neglected for the fisheries, and no 
pains has been taken to develop manufacturing industries. As a 
consequence the failure of the harvest at sea plunges the people 
into starvation. 


LORD SALISBURY has kissed the Queen’s hands, and received 
her orders to forma new ministry, Mr. Gladstone and hisassociates 
having formally resigned the seats and badges of office. It is 
reported that the Queen made an effort to secure the codperation 
of Lord Hartington with Lord Salisbury; but if so, she failed. 
Lord Hartington declines to enter a coalition ministry, and there- 
fore gives no pledge of cooperation with the Tories except in re- 
sistance of Home Rule after the plan Mr. Gladstone proposes. He 
will notenter a Liberal ministry which depends on Mr. Parnell’s 
support, and he will not enter any but a Liberal ministry. This is 
consistent and logical, but practically embarrassing. He and his 
following are needed to construct a Unionist majority. They one 
and all accepted Tory support in their elections. Even Lord Har- 
tington could not have been elected in his division of Lancashire 
without Tory aid. Mr. Newbiggin carried off 3949 of the 6060 
Liberal votes cast in 1885 for Lord Hartington, leaving him only 
2111 Liberal votes of the 5999 actually cast for him this year. A 
similar exhibit might be made of nearly every other Whig- 
Unionist who was returned to Parliament. Yet they one and all 
will do nothing more for the Tories than uphold them on a single 
issue. When any question arises on which Tories and Liberals di- 
verge, the Whig-Unionists hold themselves free to vote as one 
man against Lord Salisbury. Had this been foreseen, more than 
one or two constituencies would have seen Tories elected over 
both Liberals and Unionist Whigs. 


Ir is rumored that Mr. Gladstone will divide his enemies by 
bringing forward the question of disestablishment. Curiously 
enough, a good number of Lord Hartington’s followers are friends 
of the disestablishment policy,—as are Mr. Chamberlain and his 
friends—and would vote for it if they had the opportunity. But 
it is not probable that Mr. Gladstone will give it to them. He 
himself regards that result as a sad necessity of the changed 
attitude of the public mind towards the union of Church and 
State, rather than with satisfaction as a step of genuine progress. 
Nor could he probably rally a majority of the present Parliament 
for disestablishment. The Liberal party is divided hopelessly on 
the question, except perhaps as regards Wales, where the es- 
tablished Church is as much in the minority as was the Church 
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of Ireland. Even the Irish Home Rule members would divide upon 
it. It is not Mr. Gladstone, but Radicals like Mr. Labouchere, 
who are zealous for such a change. 


A CHANGE of administration involves a change of the Irish 
viceroy. Lord Carnarvon left Dublin with more show of public 
regard than did any viceroy of this century. But Lord Aberdeen 
has entirely eclipsed the popularity of Lord Carnarvon. Last cen- 
tury saw but two popular viceroys—Lord Chesterfield and Earl 
Fitzwilliam. The two preceding centuries saw each one—Silken 
Thomas in the sixteenth, and the Duke of Ormond in the seven- 
teenth. Only six English rulers in three hundred years have left 
Ireland unpursued by the curses of its people. Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
departure, near the close of last century, was the signal fora great 
outburst of popular good will. It is proposed to make Lord Ab- 
erdeen’s departure a similar occasion, but with perhaps less of 
reason. Lord Aberdeen is not a man of the distinguished ability 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, nor has he had such opportunities of render- 
ing great service to Ireland. But the Irish see in him the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Gladstone, much more than of the Crown. 

It is believed that the Tories will turn out Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton also from the responsible position he holds in Dublin Castle. 
It was he who converted Earl Spencer to a belief in Home Rule, 
and who was Mr. Gladstone’s chief adviser in the preparation of 
his Home Rule bill. Nor was there wanting evidence of his influ- 
ence over the minds of both the noblemen who succeeded Ear! 
Spencer. It is not surprising therefore that The Times calls for his 
removal from a post which gives him the ear of the viceroys, that 
he may not convert any more of them to Home Rule. Should this 
demand be complied with, the national party would do a wise and 
graceful thing if they found him a seat in Parliament. He might 
prove a tower of strength for their cause in the near future. 


THE second trial of Sir Charles Dilke’s suit has resulted in 
showing that the character of the man was so hopelessly bad as 
to leave no ground for his supporters to stand upon. Whether 
he was guilty of the specific offences charged upon him by the 
co-respondent in this case, Mrs. Crawford, is a question of veraci- 
ty only between him and that abandoned woman. There is room 
for a doubt whether he was as gross a liar as he was a libertine. 
But even the strongest faith in his sworn testimony, in view of 
what he was not able to contradict, leaves his personal character 
utterly dismantled. It is not surprising that the verdict finds 
him a broken man, who withdraws from his country to seek a 
refuge in exile. His fall is a warning to others, who have politi- 
cal ambitions, that there are moral demands made by public 
opinion, and that England regards personal purity as a pillar of 
the public order. May our own Anglomaniacs learn this as fast 
as they learn the follies they imitate. 


THE condition of France continues to be disturbed and anx- 
ious. The monarchists appreciate the compliment paid them by 
the banishment of the Orleans princes, and they are straining ev- 
ery nerve to strengthen the undeniable reaction against the Re- 
publicans, which was disclosed first in the elections of last year. 
The Republicans appreciate their danger, and they have formed 
an association to educate the French people as to the worth and 
beauty of Republican principles. They would serve their cause 
much better by giving such a direction to the policy of the Repub- 
lic as would not tend so much to confine its hearty well-wishers 
to the number of the atheists, the agnostics and the indifferentists. 
France is a religious country, not equably so and by historic rou- 
tine as England is, but by fits and starts of enthusiasm. The 
pendulum of her public opinion always swings—from Voltaire to 
our Lady of Lourdes and back again. The Republic has taken 


such a course that nothing but the quiescence of the pendulum at 
the extreme of disbelief could insure its stability. The whole re- 
ligious nature of the people is arrayed against the Republic through 
its own fault, and everything which tends to arouse that nature to 
action strengthens the monarchical reaction. Just at present, and 
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thanks to the labors of men like Father Montsabre, there is some- 
thing like a religious revival in progress. The number of notable 
atheists of all classes who have become publicly deyoutis «an indi- 
vation of this. And the monarchists are spreading their sails to 
catch this breeze. 


CHINA at last has decided to have railroads, and to employ 
French engineers in constructing them. This is a victory over in- 
veterate prejudices, for no such roads can be made in China without 
destroying many of the family tombs which dot the Empire. The 
worship of ancestors, the oldest of the Chinese faiths, has absorbed 
a vast amount of the energy and the wealth ofthe people. It isa 
fragment of the vast tyranny exercised by the dead over the living, 
of which we see instances in every stage of civilization. 
Hung Chang could uproot it, he would do a greater service to 
China than even the construction of railroads. 

THE PAYNE ELECTION. 

HE refusal of the Senate to order an investigation into the 
election of Mr. Payne to aseat in that body, shows that no 
legislative assembly can be trusted as a judge of the elections of 
its own members. The authors of the national Constitution con- 
ferred this discretion upon both the House and the Senate. They 
had before them no precedent in the matter except that furnished 
by the parliamentary usage of England at that day. It was then 
not very long since this right of the House of Commons to sit in 
judgment upon election returns had been necessary to the liber- 
ties of the English people. The tradition of a judiciary elevated 
above partisan considerations, and no more likely to be the tool of 
the Crown than to be the tool of the mob, was still a recent one 
in England. It was yet to be broken once more by such Tory 
judges as Lord Eldon, before it was finally established. For this 
reason the Commons were justly jealous of their presumptive 
right in this matter; and the Fathers of the Republic, not to be 
behind England in their regard for the safeguards of liberty, cop- 

ied the rule into the Constitution of 1787. 

Since that time the British Parliament has shown its good 
sense by renouncing this prerogative. In the United Kingdom 
every disputed return of an election is sent to a common law judge 
for trial. The grounds on which he is to decide are prescribed by 
a statute carefully worded from the first, and increased in its se- 
verity by successive amendments. To whatever party the judge 
may belong he is held to impartiality not only by the law, and by 
the honor of his profession, but by the consideration of the serious 
personal consequences to himself of any departure from equity. 
And as a matter of fact, the decisions of these cases have given 
nearly universal satisfaction. Not only has the time of Parlia- 
ment been saved, and the temptation to vote in the friends of the 
majority been removed, but it has been felt on all hands that the 
results have been as nearly right as is possible in the settlement of 
human affairs. If Mr. MacCarthy should be seated at London- 
derry, the Tories will acquiesce; if he be refused the seat, his 
friends will acquiesce. 

Another effect of this new method of decision is to make the 
candidates and their friends exceedingly careful as to the methods 
they employ. Of course no human ingenuity can prevent bribery 
by roundabout methods, where both parties are willing and both 
hold their tongues. But direct and insolent interference with the 
free choice of the voter and with the return of the actual vote cast, 
isatanend. There are no tissue ballots, no ballot-box stuffing, 
no holding the polls against the majority in British elections. 
There is, if not absolute rightness of method in taking the sense 
of the voters, yet a nearer approach to that than ever has been 
known in many parts of this favored land of the free. 

Unfortunately the Constitution has stereotyped for us the 
British method of 1787, and has made it extremely difficult for us 
to reform it. We leave to each house the decision as to the valid- 
ity and purity ofthe election of its members, with the result that 
we are not much in advance of British politics a hundred years 
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ago. Then nearly every disputed election was decided in favor 
of the friend of the party in power. Unless the case was extreme- 
ly notorious it was taken for granted that it was the business of 
the party to stand by its friends. And this has been substantially 
the maxim on which the Democratic majority in the House has 
acted in the last ten years. In a few cases, which were notorious- 
ly attempts to override Republican majorities outside the House 
by Democratic majorities inside it, there has been justice done. 
But even in many of these a large number of members have been 
found ready to support the claims of their party friend to a seat to 
which he was not elected, and these cases have been few. The 
names of Mr. Goode and Mr. Chalmers are but instances of the ex- 
tent to which the majority were ready to defy publie opinion by 
seating Democrats without a shadow of right. 

The action of the Senate in the Payne case shows that partisan 
considerations are not the only deflecting element which unfits the 
the House or Senate for doing justice. In this case a very con- 
siderable number of Republicans refused to investigate the cireum- 
stances attending a corrupted election, on the ground chiefly that 
the candidate himself was not cognizant of the corruption alleged 
to be perpetrated in his behalf. These gentlemen seem to have 
feared the consequences of setting a precedent of this kind. They 
thought it better to draw the line of responsibility at the things 
which the Senator elect can be shown to have known. Thereis a 
plausible show of equity in this doctrine; but it is one which is 
dangerous in the extreme to the purity of Senatorial elections and 
the public peace. In England they found long ago that it was a 
mockery to hold the candidate responsible only for his own acts, 
and those of which he was cognizant. The statute expressly holds 
him responsible for what his friends may do in his behalf. He can- 
not retreat behind them, and say ‘ Thou canst not say I did it.” 
As a consequence his friends are forewarned as to the legal effects 
of corrupt practices, of which their principal has no knowledge, 
and they avoid those practices. Ifthey were not, English elec- 
tions would be far worse than they are, and the punishment of 
corruption of voters would be far less certain and swift. 

The Senate of the United States, the first legislative assembly 
of the world, has given the friends of senatorial candidates notice 
that no amount of corruption and bribery on their part can effect 
the claim of their principal to his seat. They may buy votes by 
wholesale, and at such risks to themselves as the laws of the 
State impose. But the bought votes are as good as unbought in 
this view, if only they keep their principal ignorant of what they 
are doing. Any great corporation is now free to do exactly what 
it is charged the Standard Oil Company did for Mr. Payne. It 
can go into the caucus and even into the Legislature with its 
money, and secure the votes of corrupt and untrustworthy legis- 
lators for its legal adviser, its silent partner, or any one else on 
whom it can depend for the promotion of its interests. The pub- 
lie complain that the Senate already contains too many railroad 
lawyers. After this decision the power of the railroads and other 
corporations to seat in it their representatives will be multiplied. 
All that is needed now is plenty of money and some regard to the 
decencies. 

This decision of the Payne case opens before us a vista which 
is not pleasant to contemplate. It threatens a tenfold increase of 
the power of money and of great moneyed corporations in the 
legislation of the country. And in the present temper of the peo- 
ple towards the money power, this is not a promise of peace but 
of war. The Senate has lowered its own dignity in the eyes of 
the people, and has made a bid for revolution in its own con- 
stitution. 


ONE HUNDRED AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


HE making of lists of authors or of books “ worthiest of being 
read’ may be accounted a harmless and in some degree im- 
proving pastime; whether it has any possible value or interest to 
other people than the list-maker must depend, unquestionably, on 
the extent of his critical perception and literary taste. For any 
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list so made simply reflects the theory of those who arrange it, 
and, as was seen in the experiments of the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
variation of views among reading and writing people is generally 
as wide as often it is amusing. SirJohn Lubbock’s selections by 
no means satisfied Mr. Ruskin, nor did any one of the many crit- 
ics of both find an entire agreement with any other, 

One of the latest essays in this direction is that of The Critic, 
of New York, which presents two lists of selections, the first con- 
taining one hundred and twenty-five of the greatest writers of the 
world, and the second a hundred American writers, living and 
dead, who in the Critic’s opinion are most worthy to be read by 


their fellow-countrymen of the present day. Naturally the lat- | 


ter list is the more interesting, because it comes nearer to our ac- 
quaintance and is more easily considered and judged. To decide 
upon the foremost one hundred and twenty-five of the world’s 
writers is a substantially hopeless undertaking, for it involves ne- 
cessarily a decision as to the comparative importance of the liter- 
atures of nations foreign to us, and people’s different views upon 
that subject can hardly be expected to come within hailing dis- 
tance of each other. 

To consider The Critic’s list intelligently it is needful to reprint 
all its hundred names. They are as follows : 


Aldrich. Harris (Uncle Remus.) Paine. 
Bancroft, George. Harrison, J. A. Palfrey. 
Beecher. Harte. Parker. 
Boker. Hawthorne, J. Parkman. 
Bryant. Hay. Parsons T. W. 
Bunner. Hayne. Poe. 

Burnett, Mrs. Higginson. Prescott. 
Burroughs. Hildreth. Preston, Miss H. W. 
Bushnell. Holland. Read. 

Cable. Hopkinson, F. Schoolcraft. 
Channing. Howe, Mrs. Simms. 
Clarke, J. F. Howells. Stedman. 
Clemens (Mark Twain). Hudson, H. N. Stockton. 


Cooke, J. E. Jackson, Mrs. (H. H.) Stoddard, R. H. 


Cooke, G. W. James. Story, W. W. 
Cooper. Jefferson, Stowe, Mrs. 
Crawford. King, Clarence. Taylor. 

Curtis, G. W. Lanier. Thomas, Miss. 
Dana, R. H. Poems. Lathrop. Thoreau. 

Dana, R. H., Jr. Lincoln. Ticknor. 

Dodge, Mrs. M. M. Lounsbury. Timrod. 

Drake. Madison. Warner. 
Edwards, Jonathan. Marsh. Washington. 
Eggleston, E Mather, Cotton. Webster. 
Fisher. Melville. White, R. G. 
Fiske. Merriam. Whitman. 
Foote, Mrs. Mitchell. Whitney, W. D. 
Freneau, Motley. Whittier. 
Frothingham. Mulford. Willis. 

Fuller, Margaret. Munger. Wilson, Forceythe. 
Grant, U.S. Nadal. Winthrop. 


Hale. Murfree, Miss (Charles Woolman. 


Halleck. Egbert Craddock.) | Weolson, Miss. 
Hamilton. Norton, C. E. 


In this list the absence of some great names will at once be 


noted, and it is needful to explain that seven—Irving, Emerson, | 


Franklin, Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, and Hawthorne,—have 
been raised to the higher rank in the list of the ‘‘ world’s greatest.”’ 
Of course the inquiry will be made whether other names should 
not be placed there as much as some of these. Shall not Whit- 
tier, or Bryant, be promoted as soon as Holmes? And will it not 
be found, after a little time, that other American writers have 
made as durable an impress upon the world’s mind as have some 
of those now crowned ? 

Taking the list itself, however, it is apparent at a glance that 
it is defective and unsatisfactory, considered from any standpoint 
but that of the individual maker or makers. In some particulars, 
it bears evidence of local preferences,—the truly ‘ provincial” 
idea,—in others of personal favoritism, and in others of a curious- 
ly distorted and quite inadequate view of the wide field of Ameri- 
can authorship. Take, for instance, the scientific writers. There 
are two mentioned,—Whitney and Marsh, philologists, (for we 
presume the Marsh is George P., not O. C.),—and none other, un- 
less we count as an ethnologist the venerable and excellent Mr. 
Schoolcraft. Really, this has a flavor of the grotesque. If we 
are to survey the fields of science at all, is there no one there 
worth noting but Schoolcraft and two others? Not Agassiz, 
even? 


Any one who knows widely and with reasonable intimacy the | 
works of American writers of all sorts, and in all departments, | 


will certainly think of many names that ought to be added, and 
can hardly fail to designate two or three score in the Critic’s list 
that do not come up to his standard. Doubtless those who would 
desire to eliminate and substitute in this manner could not unite 


at every point, but they would very generally agree we think as | 


to the twenty or thirty weakest names. They would suggest, 


surely, that if we are to have Richard Henry Dana, Sen., (‘The | 
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succaneer ’’), and Philip Freneau, there can be no decent reason 
for rejecting other names such as John Trumbull, (‘‘ McFingal ”’) 
John Pierpont, Lydia H. Sigourney, James G. Percival, or Jona 
| than K. Paulding, oreven Joel Barlow, with his ‘‘ Hasty Pudding.” 
_ There can be no good reason for crowning anew either Cotton 
Mather, or Tom Paine. ‘They were of interest in their day, but 
unless we mean to rake over the chapter of history to which they 
belong we surely have no concern with them ; they belong to the 
museum, not the library. Perhaps the same should be said of 
Francis Hopkinson, but in his case there is smaller reason for ob- 
jecting, as there is less occasion for advocating. 

Is General Grant properly to be accounted an author? And 
if yes, on account of his Memoirs, can we draw the line so as to 
exclude General Sherman? If Hamilton, and Jefferson, and Mad- 
ison are all put in why omit John Quincy Adams, (whose Diary it- 
self is a historical and biographical monument), or Everett, or 

| Henry Clay? Is Washington put in out of deference to his posi- 
| tion? If not, upon what ‘book ” does his repute as a writer 
rest? (And we should no doubt have to ask the same questions as 
to Lincoln. 
| What are we to say of a rule which admits some essayists and 
| critics, but excludes Edwin P. Whipple; and fills up the list of 
Shakespearian editors and commentators chiefly with H. N. Hud- 
son and Richard Grant White, excluding Horace Howard Fur- 
ness? What are we to say as to fiction writers and poets, consid- 
ering some of the names admitted, when we cannot find Louisa 
M. Alcott, Rose Terry Cooke, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Sara O. 
Jewett, Julia C. R. Dorr, J. T. Trowbridge, Rebecca Harding Da- 
a a Piatt, Prof. Boyesen, Mrs. Whitney, or Celia Thaxter on 
the list ? 

But questions multiply. If we are to read Mark Twain,—in 
spite of the Concord Library trustees,—are we to reject all the 
others of the American humorous school,—even the gentle and 
often exquisite Burdette? If we hold on to Dr. Holland, is there 
any good reason for rejecting the still more popular Mr. Roe ? 
Why Prof. Lounsbury more than Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, unless 
it be for the biography of Fenimore Cooper, (an excellent work, 
but one of a numerous class, many of whose authors are not 
here recognized)? What “ Fisher” is meant,—Frances C., the 
Southern fictionist, ( ‘“ Christian Reid ” ), or Prof. Geo. P. Fisher ? 
eae latter, why he more than numerous other authors in his 
field ? 

A true and fair hundred names could not, we admit, as sug- 
gested in the outset, be easily made up, yet certainly something 
better than the list of The Critic must be easy enough to any fair- 
ly read student of American books. 


THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
ITHACA, July 15th, 1886. 

TI\HERE are few places pleasanter and more beautiful for a sum- 

mer meeting of the Philological Association than Ithaca, 
Cornell University, situated on an eminence surrounded bya wealth 
of picturesque scenery , with magnificent grounds and suitable ap- 
pointments, is a great foundation for having but twenty years of 
growth. Cornell is a co-educational college, Sage Hall (in which 
the Association was entertained) being the home of the female 
students. At almost the other end of Lake Cayuga there is an- 
other college, for women only, at which the Association was hos- 
pitably received. Wells College has recently come in for a con- 
siderable share of attention as the alma mater of Mrs. Cleveland, 
or asthe catalogue gives her name, “ Frank Folsom,” of the class 
of *85. 

As the number of papers presented was unusually large, 28 
in all, the work of the meeting was continuously kept to. The 
first session was held on Tuesday afternoon, beginning with a pa- 
per by Mr. Cyrus Adler, of Johns Hopkins University, on ‘“‘ Hebrew 
Words in a Latin Glossary—Codex Sangallensis 912.” This glos- 
sary contained about 60 Hebrew words. Such collections of He- 
brew words from Jerome and other early writers are now being 
made, being useful both for pronunciation and etymology. 

The next paper, presented by the Secretary, by Professor Fisk 
P. Brewer, of Grinnell, Iowa, was ‘‘ On the word ‘Election’ in Amer- 
ican politics.”” The word is usedin a sense not yet recognized in 
the dictionaries, and quite unknown outside of this country. The 
usual definition is “the act of choosing a person to fill an office or 
employment by any manifestation of preference.” But in the new 
sense any political action by popular vote is called an election. 
Votes on constitutional amendments, on the authorization of a pub- 
lic library, issuing bonds or licensing saloons are all called elec- 
tions, though it is manifestly a departure from the proper meaning 
of the word. The philosophy of this change in meaning is easy 
to follow. Such a vote in a legislature is never called an election. 
But in popular voting, the same extensive machinery, judges, chal- 

engers and all the paraphernalia are used, whether the question 
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is that of ‘‘ High License ” or asto who shall be President. Accord- 
ingly the word election soon denotes all sorts of popular voting. 
Its first use in this sense isin the Constitution of the State of Del- 
aware in 1831. It was again used in connection with the Consti- 
tutional Convention held in Tennessee in 1834. The Constitution 
of Ohio in 1851 adopted it. So little however is this use of the 
word known in England, that a recent writer in the Quarterly Re- 
view speaking of a constitutional election says that such ratifica- 
tions are placed in the hands of a legislature especially elected for 
the purpose. 

Dr. Isaac H. Hall, of New York, made some further vontri- 
butions to Cypriote grammar in the line of his previous studies. 
The paper was a complete exposition of the Cypriote pronoun as 
far as it is known from the inscriptions, principally in the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

Professor James 8S. Blackwell, of the University of Missouri, 
proposed a new etymology for the name of Ashtoreth, the Canaan- 
itish god, etymologies of this name being about as numerous as 
Semitic scholars. 

Dr. Harold N. Fowler of Cambridge, Mass., gave an elaborate 
and convincing statement concerning the ‘Sources of Seneca’s 
De Beneficiis.”’ 
Stoic philosophy, and mainly derived from Hecaton. 

The first evening session is as a rule devoted to the president’s 
address, but Professor Tracy Peck of Yale who presided this year 
announced that owing to the commands of his physician he had 
prepared no address. He spent a few minutes in paying an 
eloquent tribute to the late Professor Charles D. Morris of Johns 
Hopkins University, and the Association then proceded with the 
reading of papers. 

Professor W. D. Whitney of Yale presented a new translation 
of the Katha Upanishad. This important philosophical work is 
an exposition of the old Indian doctrine of future life. The ex- 
position takes the form of a dialogue. Death was rash enough to 
promise three boons, and the last one demanded was to know 
what becomes of a man after death. By all sorts of entreaties and 
promises does Death attempt to escape answering the question, 
but finally consents, though not in reality, as the answer is 
shadowy and vague. From it however we infer that man was 
to be happy in another world. The _ pessimistic doctrine of 
Buddhism, in which individual existence is regarded as worthless 
and Nirvana of the highest good, finds no warrant in this work, 
and Prof. Whitney is inclined to think that it is the teaching of 
some one school of philosophy which has accidentally gained 
currency, and by no means tallies with the genius of the people. 

The Secretary read a paper by Lee L. Grumbine, Esq., of 
Lebanon, Pa., on Pennsylvania German. It discussed peculiarities 
of the district between the Delaware River and the Alleghany 
Mountains, Mason and Dixon’s line on the south and the tier of 
counties bordering on New York in the north. In this district 
many words have passed into English from the Pennsylvania- 
Dutch idiom. Thus spritz, from German spritzen, to spatter or 
squirt, snitz, dried apples and dried fruit generally, speck, fat meat, 
spook, ghost. “When a young lady declares that her ‘gums’ 
stuck fast in the mud, no particular sympathy is called forth by 
her unpleasant situation, as her friends all know she is only speak- 
ing of her rubber overshoes. In fact ‘gum’ has entirely sup- 
planted rubber in whatever form the article may occur, from a 
‘gum’ pencil eraser to a gum horse blanket.” Haul and fetch are 
used commonly, and the latter peculiarly in the sense of to take as 
well as to go and bring; second last is common, as well as give in 
the sense of yield. Worthy of note are the peculiar German and 
frequent use of once, still, all and already, the latter like the Ger- 
man schon, 

Dr. Julius Sachs of New York in his ‘“ Notes on Homeric 
Zoology” practically showed that there is no zodlogy in Homer 
worth speaking of. 62 species occur, of which 31 are met in com- 
parison only and never as part of the action; of the remainder 
there are but four which do not occur in comparison, and three of 
these are hapax legomena. So that the inference is that we can by 
no means get a complete list of the animals known in the Homeric 
age from a study of the poems. 

On Wednesday morning the Association again settled down 
to the reading of papers. Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth of Johns 
Hopkins University discussed the ‘“‘Interrelations of the Dialects 
of Northern Greece.”” The material for such a treatment from 
inscriptions and survivals is quite large, and studies in dialectology 
are every day becoming more interesting and important. 

Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of Philadelphia read a paper on “‘ As- 
syrian in its relation to Hebrew and Arabic.” Morphologically 
Assyrian is not so closely related to Hebrew, which stands as the 
representative of the North Semitic languages, as to Arabic, the 
type of South Semitic languages. But its vocabulary and phono- 
logy stand so much closer to the former as to deserve a place 
in the class of the Northern tongues. 
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Prof. Whitney gave a paper on roots, which was mainly 
negative in its character, and indicated that hisown view was that 
what we called a root was simply the ne plus ultra of our powers 
of analysis. Roots arise in peculiar ways. Thus he thought it 
not at all impossible that in the word telephone, tele, which is pre- 
fixed to a great many words, might become a regular formative 
element, a prefix, and phone would then be regarded as a root. 
In opposition to the views of the Neo-Grammarians he denied the 
existence of bi-syllabic roots. 

Dr. Benj. I. Wheeler, Professor-elect at Cornell, under the 
title of ‘‘ Analogy and the Scope of its Action in Languages,” gave 
an exhaustive Classification illustrated by numerous examples of 
the influence of analogy in Indo-European languages. 

The last paper of the day was on “Southernisms,” by Pro- 
fessor C. F. Smith of Vanderbilt University. Some of these, like 
long-sweetening for molasses, grubers for peanuts, pickaninny, and 
tote seem to be local. Others have old or provincial English 
authority. 

To bat clothes is used for washing in Scotland ; batting-slick, 
a paddle with which to beat clothes; bidable, obedient, hone, the 
ridge of a house, a verb to reluctate, wedner, a guest at a wedding, 
ambere, tobacco juice, by sun, before sunset, disfurnish, deprive, ele- 
ment, sense (in the use “‘ he has so much element in him.”’) 

Thursday morning opened with a paper by Mr. A. Fairbanks 
of Hanover, N. H., on the dative case in Sophocles. It was a care- 
ful collection and classification of all the occurrences of the dative 
in Sophocles. Such investigations while extremely tedious are of 
much importance to the Greek grammarians, and in their behalf 
Prof. Gildersleeve expressed his gratitude for the paper. 

Professor W. G. Hale in a long and interesting paper on ‘‘ The 
Sequence of ‘Tenses in Latin” substantially asserted that there is 
none, and discussed the means whereby this false doctrine might 
be removed from schools and school books. 

After the reading of a number of papers by title, Professor 
March gave a paper on hapax legomenain Shakespeare. Once used 
words abound in the dramatic writings, and all sorts of Baconian 
and other strange critical inferences have been drawn therefrom. 
To prove the unscientific character of this method, the following 
table is significant for the letter A. 


Per cent. 
. 37 
. 47 
~ a 


Once used Whole number 
Shakespeare, . 421 : 35 
Milton, . 386 
Pope, . 245 F 
Tennyson, . 322 : 4 534 , : . 60 
Bible, . : 73 ' ; 389 j : . 19 


A table for the letter M showed substantially the same result, 
and as Tennyson’s once used words are much more numerous, ar- 
guments concerning authorship made on this basis are absolutely 
worthless, 

Professor F. B. Tarbell of Yale gave a paper which would 
have set the Association by the ears if it had not been almost too 
late for discussion. ‘‘ Phonetic Law” is the battle ground, and 
was on this occasion occupied with an attack on the “ young gram- 
marians ” who are charged with the offence of standing up for its 
“inviolability.”” Professor March modified a few of the state- 
ments, and the threatened engagement was averted. 

More papers were now read by title, one of these having the 
extremely suggestive subject of ‘The survival of gender in this 
and that. And now the business of the Association was trans- 
acted. A letter was read asking for assistance in carrying out the 
work of the great Dictionary of the English Philological Associ- 
ation, edited by Dr. Murray. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, Professor A. C. Merriam, of Columbia Col- 
lege ; Vice Presidents, Dr. I. H. Hall, of New York, and Professor 
T. D. Seymour, of Yale; Secretary and Treasurer, Professor J. H. 
Wright, Hanover, N. H. It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing at Burlington, Vt., on the second Tuesday in July. 

The Philological Association has a committee on spelling re- 
form which almost invariably reports progress, and after the phil- 
ologists adjourn the Spelling Reform Association convenes. They 
began their session by the reading of reports quite sanguine in 
their tone. Much activity is reported, and spelling reformers, 
though as yet not numerous, can be found in all sections of the 
country. Many persons not openly in sympathy with the reform 
are using words like program and catalog, and it is hoped that anal- 
ogy will cause them to spell words of this class after the examples 
named, 

Several papers were presented ; one by Dr. T. W. Tuche, Pres- 
ident ,of the German Spelling Reform Association. Dr J. M. Cat- 
tell, an American now in the psychological laboratory at Leipzig, 
sent a paper on the Relative Legibility of the Letters of the Al- 
phabet. President March gave the annual address, “Ten Years 
of Spelling Reform.” 
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THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION.—II. 
Lonvon, June, 1886. 

TIVHIS exhibition, representing the racial characters and the 

products and manufactures of the British Empire, is intended 
to have a wider and deeper significance than the mere collections 
of appliances that have preceded it. One can see at a glance what 
the idea of its promoters has been. They have recognized the 
newer logic of history, which teaches that only by the help of the 
colonial empire beyond the sea can England hope to hold its own ; 
and they are endeavoring, with diplomatic aim, to weld ihe diver- 
vent interests of its members together. A keener sense of tke 
wutual interdependence of England and her colonies has been 
growing upon her statesmen during the last few years, and the 
press has teemed with publications concerning what it hes become 
the fashion to call “ Greater Britain,’’ whereof Professor Seeley’s 
“Expansion of England,” and M. Froude’s ‘‘ Oceana” are typ- 
ical. Considered from this point of view the exhibition has a con- 
siderable interest for Englishmen, and they are learning a good 
deal that the untraveled amongst them were ignorant of before. 
They are finding out how really great are the resources of the em- 
pire, and how little apparently the colonies have to learn from the 
mother country. 

The Dominion of Canada, with its vast agricultural resources, 
its immense forests, and its great variety of minerals, occupies nat- 
urally a very prominent position. The agricultural and timbered 
land of the Dominion is estimated at two millions of square miles ; 
but only a very small portion, comparatively, is actually under 
cultivation. Yet this portion is productive of a vast quantity of 
the finest grain and fruit—all here admirably illustrated—and one 
is surprised to find what excellent and varied agricultural machin- 
ery, made in Canadian workshops, is used in the country. Fruit 
has now been for some time largely exported from the Dominion, 
and it is intended that the exhibition shall assist still further to 
develop the trade. A very prominent feature of the Canadian de- 


partment is its illustration of the forest industries, which are of 


great value to the country, consisting of timber and manufactures 
of wood exported to Great Britain, the United States, the West 
Indies and South America. Here we have, not only the woods 
themselves, but wood-pulp and bark products, wood-ware and 
furniture. One cannot but admire the excellent workmanship 
and great taste displayed in the latter, especially in the depart- 
ment of musical instruments, which have not yet to any large ex- 
tent been exported from the Dominion. It is plain, from the il- 
lustrations of her mineral resources, both crude and manufactured, 
here collected, that Canada will ultimately become one of the 
finest mining districts of the world, for, though the industry is yet 
small, the mineral wealth of the soil is proved to beimmense. We 
find the most delicate work, too, in the way of philosophical in- 
struments shown in this section ; and already there are large ex- 
ports of kitchen utensils and hardware from Canada to England. 

The Department of the various Australian colonies with New 
Zealand, is perhaps more important even than that of Canada, 
and one can see that its organizers have taken a particular pride 
in illustrating the material growth of their country. 
aborigines, with realistic reproductions of their dwellings, are 


very ingeniously arranged in juxtaposition with the products of 


advanced civilization, and these, like many other groups and sin- 
gle figures in other parts of the exhibition, are likely to be very 
useful to students of ethnology. New South Wales, the ‘‘ mother 
colony,’”’ comes foremost, followed by Victoria, South and Western 
Australia, Queensland and New Zealand. It is noticeable in most 
of these sections that we meet the evidence of a more settled 
civilization, where colonists, no longer combating with nature so 
fiercely, are living in some of the finest cities in the world, and 
devoting themselves to the arts and sciences. It is gratifying to 
know that there is a rising school of painting in Australia, with a 
great deal of vigor and displaying considerable merit. The 
photographs, too, are very numerous, and surprisingly good. 
The Colonial Exhibition is intended to have a large influence on 
the development of the trade in Australian produce, which already 
is largely exported to England. So far, however, the exports 
have been chiefly of fresh and preserved meats, but, in the market 
which has been opened in the. Exhibition grounds, there is a con- 
stant supply of fresh fruit and meat also. The method of packing 
and carrying the former has been arrived at after a careful in- 
quiry into the American system, and is in every respect satis- 
factory. The fruit, too, is of the finest description. ‘The Aus- 
tralian gold-fields have naturally received much attention from 
the organizers of the exhibition, but concerning them the inter- 
ested have little to learn. More useful are the collections illus- 
trative of the Australian wool-trade; and, in connection with 
these, it is proposed to bring over a number of sheep such as are 
found in the Colonies. 

The distracted condition of the South African settlements, 
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though their troubles with the Zulus and the Boers, and through 
the mismanagement of the home government, has not contributed 
to a successful display at the exhibition. The most interesting 
feature of this department is a practical illustration of the whole 
process of diamond mining, washing, sorting, cutting and polishing, 
which attracts large numbers of people. Of such small depen- 
dencies as St. Helena and Ascension, the exhibits are very few in 
number, but connected with Napoleon’s sojourn at the former 
place some curious historical relics are shown, including a con- 
fidential letter written by him to Prince Eugene, and carried 
away in the heel of Dr. O’Meara’s boot. The illustrations of the 
ethnology of the Straits Settlements, including the weapons, ap- 
pliances, musical instruments, and daily life of the oboriginal in- 
habitants of Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, are very valuable, as 
are those of Hong Kong and North Borneo. The naval establish- 
ments of Hong Kong are shown by plans and models, and there 
is a series of models of the various kinds of junks and other 
Chinese craft frequenting the port, which is the fourth largest 
in the world. Of Borneo almost the only exhibits, beyond the 
weapons and curios, are large numbers of specimens of the tim- 
ber products of the country. 

Jamaica, with its fertile soil and delicious climate, has sent 
specimens of ity sugars, coffee, and timber to the exhibition; 
Trinidad is represented above all by its 235 distinct varieties of 
wood; Barbadoes, the oldest British colony, is illustrated by a 
great variety of natural products; the Windward and Leeward 
Islands have sent their cocoa-nuts, gums, honey, and fibrous pro- 
ducts; the Bahamas, though far advanced in modern luxury, have 
made but a scanty display; and British Honduras has its exhibit 
of mahogany and other indigenous woods. Without touching 
upon some other small places, or upon the objects from Malta and 
Cyprus which have a distinet interest, enough has been said to 
show what a vast field is traveled over by the Colonial Depart- 
ment of this exhibition. The Indian and Sinhalese Section is so 
large, important, and interesting, that it merits an article to itself, 
for it illustrates most completely the civilization of the East, and 
is stored with the richest works of art there produced. 

JOHN LEYLAND. 


REVIEWS. 
NORWEGIAN BOOKS. 

Figg ene CAMMERMEYER, of Kristiania, sends us Dr. 

X = Yngvar Nielsen’s “ Handbook for Travelers in Norway.” 
It is a translation from the fourth edition of the “ Reisehaandbog 
over Norge,” which we noticed five years ago. Indeed the work 
was first written in German, and published at Hamburg in 1874, 
in the Meyer series. Then, in 1879, its author rendered it into his 
native speech, and four editions attest its popularity. Of all the 
handbooks to Norway—and the number is not large—this is by 
much the best, as it is the work of a native Norwegian, is full of 
information in a compact and clear form, and is accompanied by 
ample maps and tables of road expenses. The maps alone make 
its acquisition important for those who have to concern themselves 
in any way with Norway, even though they may never have the 
opportunity to visit the country, as these serve to make intelligent 
much reading of travel and history that else would be labor in the 
dark. Two of these maps, Northern and Southern Norway, are 
bound up with the book ; in two pockets are stowed away four- 
teen others, one of Kristiania, the rest of the districts most inter- 
esting to travelers on account of the scenery or the associations. 

It is a mark of a growing interest in the scenery of the beau- 
tiful land that such a work as this should be needed. We hope 
the time is coming when the labors of Professor Anderson, Pro- 
fessor Boyesen and others will have made the country no less in- 
teresting for its wealth of historic association, and when such 
names as Olaf Tryggveson, Sverrer, and Hakon Hakonsson will 
no longer be vor et prterea nihil to the average English reader. 
Thanks to the old Saga writers and to the modern scholarship of 
such men as Munch and Keyser, there is no country in the world 
whose medieval history is known so completely as that of Nor- 
way. And yet very little of this knowledge is accessible to Eng- 
lish and American readers, who have not mastered Norwegian or 
at least German. If we have a fault to find with this book, it is 
that this side of Norway is not brought out as it might be. Thus 
on page 551 there is an account of the convent at Tautra, in the 
vicinity of Trondheim, but no reference to King Sverrer’s naval 
victory over the Baglers—or Crozier faction—at that point in the 
thirteenth century. But we are aware that such books cannot 
outrun the popular demand for information. 

From the same firm we have “ Nogle Traek af Harmonien i 
Naturen,” (““Some Features of the Harmony found in Nature,”’) 
by J. B. Barth. ‘The author is a botanist of some eminence, but 
does not believe that science has banished the conception of intel- 
ligent design from the field of nature study. He is impressed 
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tree-life to the welfare of the earth as a home for vegetable and 
animal existence, and by the distribution of the power of self-de- 
fence among animal existences. On these two subjects he has 
written two condensed essays, which fill but 72 pages in all, and 
which give evidence of close study and acute observation in these 
fields. Whatever may be thought of Herr Barth’s main purpose, 


there can be no doubt that his essays have value for the facts of 


personal observation they contain. 

From the same firm we have the second part of a Norwegian 
translation and condensation of the memoirs of the celebrated M. 
Claude, Chief of Police in Paris under the second empire. The 
original is one of the many pieces de conviction which remain to 
damn the memory of the worst and most demoralizing govern- 
ment that ever ruled France ; and the twenty editions it has gone 
through shows its importance in popular estimation. As M. Claude 
was not chief of the political but of the ordinary police, he should 
have had nothing to do with the wretched intrigues by which the 
third Napoleon maintained his place and power. But it was nec- 
essary to pervert the guardians of the public safety against the 
criminal class into the agents of a government of criminals, and 
M. Claude, by his own account, was as zealous as his imperial 
master could desire. The account he gives of the murder of Vic- 
tor Noir by Prince Pierre Bonaparte, and of the relations existing 
between Scotland Yard and the Paris police, are especially cu- 
rious. 

CONSTANCE OF ACADIA. A NOVEL. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

1886. 

This very well written story can hardly be classed among his- 
torical novels, being instead a fancy picture of an historical epoch, 
romantically treated. The author has chosen that period in the 
history of Acadia when France and England were alike laying 
claim to the region on both sides of the Penobscot, and each new 
adventurer who had the enterprise to fit out an expedition to the 
new world was sure of royal favor and a generous grant of terri- 
tory from either Charles or Louis, both of whose flags were 
planted in Canada. The leading personages are all clearly charac- 
terized, and with a trifle more “ filling up ”’ in the scenes, and more 
dramatic force at the climaxes, the book would be as interesting as 
it is already well-projected and well-considered. Constance, the 
heroine, an ardent Huguenot, has renounced France and _ her 
Catholic lover, Charnacé, to marry Charles La Tour, one of her 
own faith, whom she accompanies to the wilds of Nova Scotia. It 
is her ardent wish to start a colony of French Huguenots there 
and found a mission among the Indians. She has accepted La 
Tour from devout motives of religious duty, and from the first she 
tries to conceal from herself her deep disappcintment in her mar- 
riage. La Tour is narrow, selfish, and although he is a firm 
Protestant, his views are rather to drive a good trade in furs 
among the Indians than to Christianize them. In every way the 
zeal and energy of Constance are impeded by almost insurmount- 
able obstacles. The English were laying claim to the possessions 
she desired as a haven for fugitive French Huguenots. Her la- 
bors among the Indians had gradually become comparatively un- 
important from the fact that the Jesuits at this time began that 
missionary work which yielded such marvelous results in Canada, 
—carried on as it was with skill and force, combined with a sin- 
cerity which rendered its efforts deep and lasting. It is at a mo- 
ment of profound disheartenment that Constance learns that Char- 
nacé has followed her to America, that he is himself one of these 
Jesuit missionaries, and she experiences a strong revulsion of feel- 
ing towards her early lover. This is checked as soon as felt, but 
it leaves its influence behind. More than once the two almost en- 
counter each other,—but they do not actually meet until the final 
moment of Constance’s life. She has received her death wound, 
and dies before the eyes of Charnacé. 

The author has grouped and assimilated his material with 
skill, and his method of treating history is excellent. He is true 
to its spirit and to its traditions, and if here and there he shows 
facts in a new light, he has some plausible reasons for rejecting 
recognized standards, since he has worked, he declares, from “ pri- 
vate papers in his possession.” 


By Berthold Auerbach. New 


JOSEPH AND BENJAMIN, A TALE. 
Pp. 40. [No. 12 of Ahn’s Se- 


York: E. Steiger & Co. 1886. 

ries of German novels. | 

This is one ofa series of German stories by capital hands, 
Heyse, Grimm, Meyr, Storm, Riehl, and Hartmann, and Auer- 
bach is well chosen, not only because he is already well known by 
his other books, but because his tale has an historical value and 
an interest for Americans. The Joseph of his story is the Emper- 
or Joseph the Second, of Austria, whose good intentions and 
benevolent reforms are not less well known than their total fail- 
ure in practice. The Benjamin is our own Franklin, who admira- 
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bly typifies the practical good sense of Americans in securing the 
good of the greatest number. Auerbach sketches a visit of the 
Emperor to Paris, in 1777, when Franklin was there as represen t- 
ative of the struggling Colonies, and the incidents he invents are 
admirably interwoven with those of actual history, in a way to il- 
lustrate the contrast between the two well-chosen types of Euro- 
pean monarchy and American republicanism. Beaumarchais and 
Steuben are also introduced as subordinate figures in the story, to 
suggest the superiority of the thoughtful, trained and soldierly 
German over the acute, intriguing and ambitious Frenchman. 
Thus, with only a few characters the story is well told, bringing 
forward in clear light the influences that bore so great a part in 
moulding the destinies of the people of America and of Austria. 

German novels rarely have the virtue of brevity, characteristic 
of this and the other stories of this series, and therefore it deserves 
acknowledgment. We should like to see prefixed to each of them 
some brief mention of the author and his other works, as well as 
the date and place of publication of the story here reprinted. 
Then the reader would have at hand a brief biography and bibli- 
ography, that would save reference to bulky books, often not con- 
veniently at hand. The cover of this little series also announces 
the publication of a series of German comedies, and the titles of 
those already issued bear the names of some of the best German 
playwrights, Benedix, Blumenthal, Moser and Pohl. Nothing can 
be better to remove the old prejudice that the German stage was 
given up to heavy five-act tragedies, for here are living proofs of 
its sprightly, clean and wholesome humor. 

All these publications have the merit of good clean print and 
fair paper, thus contrasting with the wretched typographical ap- 
pearance of many of the cheap German reprints which have added 
fresh horror to the difficulties of German type in the “ Seaside 
Series’ and other such reprints. The Messrs. Steiger deserve 
special gratitude for having thus conferred an actual boon on both 
the native German readers in this country and on that large and 
growing class of Americans who devote time and study to the 
mastery of German literature. 


THE SEcRET OF HER Lire. By Edward Jenkins, author of 

‘“Ginx’s Baby.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“ Ginx’s Baby” gave its author the reputation of being a 
clever man, but after laying down Mr. Jenkins’s latest production 
we feel inclined to think that the success of his first book could 
hardly have been the result of brilliant capacity, but of mere 
lucky artifice and opportunity. There is certainly no cleverness 
about “‘ The Secret of Her Life,” and its writer must have rejected 
the obvious results of his good sense, his observation, and _ his in- 
sight into human motions and influences before he chose the 
story he was to treat. He took the cumbrous situations of the old- 
fashioned novel—a disinherited heir, a secret drawer in a writing- 
desk, and a clandestine marriage,—and added to these well-worn 
incidents the old-fashioned profligate who delights in outraging 
society in an old-fashioned country neighborhood. Mr. Jenkins 
always tries to treat the problems of life in an unflinching manner, 
and here he presents this one. A woman has been married pri- 
vately in early life, then has been separated from her husband 
and child, who so entirely vanish from her existence that even 
the fact of her marriage is unknown to her nearest friends, and 
she is supposed to be Miss Aris and only Miss Aris. A pretty cir- 
cus rider of no dubious antecedents is brought down from London 
by the profligate we alluded to, and she turns out to be the long- 
lost daughter of Miss Aris. The story is not an unhealthy one, 
and will harm nobody in the reading perhaps, but there is no at- 
tempt to portray with insight or fidelity the actual realities of so 
painful a situation. The author has simply chosen the plot to add 
excitement to his narrative, and has treated it superficially, mak- 
ing the circus rider turn out quite an estimable young person of 
innate modesty and delicacy, who in the end marries a man of 
high rank, The book has no charm or pleasantness, and simply 
affords an instance of the uselessness of straining after striking 
effects, and going too far in a search after sensation. Such a story 
does not rest on what is beautiful or natural, and can have few 
readers and still fewer admirers. 


THE KING’s TREASURE House. A Romance of Ancient Egypt. 
By Wilhelm Walloth. From the German by Mary J. Safford. 
New York: William 8S. Gottsberger. 

Ancient Egyptian civilization seems to lend itself with pecu- 
liar ease to the requirements of the modern romancer, and al- 
though Ebers has made that field his own by his unequaled repu- 
tation as an Egyptologist, we find here another author successful- 
ly trenching on his domain. Indeed “ The King’s Treasure 
House ”’ compares very favorably in point of interest with the best 
romances which undertake to portray the life of that far-off 
epoch. It is the more pleasing perhaps from the fact that the 
writer has not encumbered himself with too heavy a burden from 
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his archzeological researches, but has tried to make his characters 
as simple and true to actual life as possible. The story belongs 
to the period of the captivity of the Israelites, and shows the tem- 
per and feeling of the Hebrews under the oppression of the Pha- 
raohs. The hero, who is the son of a haughty Egyptian mother, 
falls in love with a supposed Jewess, and the difliculties and dan- 
gers he encounters from his choice of one belonging to a despised 
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and captive race, make a chief part of the interest of the plot. | 
Besides this love story we have the adventures of a brother and | 


sister, children of one of the Jews who had built the King’s Treas- 
ure House, and who alone knew the secret of its entrance. Noth- 


| that its narration is episodical rather than continuous. 


ing can be too strange, too fabulous to surpass our conceptions of | 


ancient Egyptian magnificence, and accordingly we read of the 


riches contained in this royal jewel-casket, from which piles of 


costly trinkets may be carried away and yet not be missed from 
such a profusion of hoarded treasures. Strange deaths happen, 
there are plots and counter-plots, and taken altogether life in 
Thebes in the year 1200 B. C. was apparently an exciting, costly 
and complicated business. 


FREE TRADE FoLiy. By Robert P. Porter, author of “ Bread- 
Winners Abroad,” ‘‘ The West in 1880,” “‘ Protection and Free 
Trade To-day,” ete. Pp. 90. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 
Mr. Porter has made an admirable popular pamphlet, in 

whose brief compass there are facts enough to give a fresh and 

more wholesome turn to the thinking of those who have taken their 
political economy in the form of abstract reasonings. There is 

little attempt at system or completeness, and at times there is a 

want of sharpness in distinction, as when he makes the question 

turn upon the comparative rate of wages in countries which follow 
one policy or the other. We are sure he will not claim that wages 
are as high in Russia as in England, although the former has been 
consistently Protectionist since 1823. The matter needs to be 
more exactly stated, or the enemy will have room to object. It 
is against Prof. Sumner especially that Mr. Porter writes; and it 
is from Mr. Hoyt that he draws more than from any other writer 
on our side. And certainly Mr. Hoyt deserves the compliment. 
We object to the statement that it is only Free Traders who 
point to India as a danger to our wheat-producers. We do not 
see that the estimate which one may form as to the extent and the 
reality of that danger has anything to do with the main question. 

For our part we do believe in the danger and its imminence, and 

we base on it an argument for the protective policy. Without the 

protection given our farmers by the Tariff, the ryot will be selling 
his wheat in New York within twenty years. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 
EALING with an essentially uninteresting subject, the tech- 
nique of theological science, this treatise (‘The Jewish Altar: 
An Inquiry into the Spirit and Intent of the Expiatory Offerings 
of the Mosaic Ritual.” By John Leighton, D.D. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls), on ‘‘ Typology” has an interest for all Chris- 
tian Bible readers. They, misled by the headings of the chapters in 
the Authorized Version and by the early church interpretation have 
been in the habit of reading their Bibles backward, so to speak. 
Events in the New Testament have been foisted upon the prac- 
tices of the Old, and the latter is regarded as having no use outside 
of the former. Against such an explanation of the use of the 
Jewish Altar service Dr. Leighton brings his protest. ‘It was, 
we insist, a sober reality in and of itself. It is to be classed with 
such an act as bowing in deference to a superior, or that of kneel- 
ing as expressive of veneration; or that of signing and sealing a 
covenant; or that of the ceremonial of marriage. All these are 
obvious expressions of present realities, and have an inherent 
force of their own.” 

‘“Won by Waiting” is one of those entirely unobjectionable 
romances for which Edna Lyali has no doubt received the thanks 
of numberless parents and guardians, and it is a well deserved 
tribute, in an age in which so great a proportion of the fiction 
which reaches thehands of young people with so little trouble is en- 
ervating even when itis not absolutely vicious. Edna Lyallis evi- 
dently a conscientious writer; she does not write for money alone, 
and she has a sense of her responsibility to her audience, made up 
naturally, for the most part, of immature and impressionable per- 
sons. ‘‘Won by Waiting” is a simple, rather flavorless, story of 


find it easy to believe that so well-digested a work and in so good 
a literary style could be a first book. The plot is concerned with 
the honorable love of a woman for a man who has been shame- 
fully trapped into an early and unhappy marriage. The interest 
turns upon the strength of character shown by the lovers, and 
their successful determination to do their full duty to themselves 
and to society. The struggle lasts for years; it is painful but it is 
ennobling. ‘The fault—at least the drawback of “ Justina,’’ for the 
necessities of the story hardly allow of any other treatment,—is 
But it is 
a powerful little tale. 

Three numbers,—7, 8, and 9,—of the “Johns Hopkins Uni- 


| versity Studies in Historical and Political Science” are issued in 








| court. 


English country life, and bears a strong family resemblance to | 


the author’s previous novel, ‘“‘Donovan.” It may easily please a 
large and worthy class of readers. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


“Justina” (““No Name” series, Roberts Bros., Boston) is a 
novel of rather unusual merit. It is at once imaginative and 
realistic, and the story, which is a good one, is related with a sort 
of sympathetic vigor that is very attractive. It would appear to 
be the work of a well-practised writer, although published anony- 


mously. We may be mistaken, but until so assured we would not | Atkinson. 


one cover this time, making an elaborate treatise on the “ History 
of the Land Question in the United States,’”’ by Shoshuke Sato, 
Ph. D., a Japanese post-graduate at Johns Hopkins, and Fellow 
by Courtesy of that institution. The researches of Mr. Sato cover 
the whole range of the subject, and must be considered hereafter 
more fully. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

R. HOLMES’S “ Guardian Angel” has been added to the 

“‘ Riverside ”’ paper series. Susan Coolidge has translated 

and adapted from the French, Arnaud’s ‘One Day in a Baby’s 

Life,’ which Robert Brothers are to publish with Boisset’s original 

illustrations. A new work of Tolstoi’s is in course of publica- 

tion, called ‘“‘ What My Life Has Been.” It is a companion work 

to “My Religion.” The seventh issue of “ Dramatic Notes,” 

the year book of the English stage, is just out, six months behind 

time. It is also behind the mark in merit as compared with its 

predecessors, Mr. Austin Brereton, the new editor not apparently 

having the same fitness for the task as had Mr. Pascoe and Mr. 
Rideing. 

Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland has written a book entitled, 
‘““ Wonderful Aneedotes of Animals,” by Prof. Annan-Eyas Sal- 
tiarne ’ (Ananias Salt Yarn), which is to be copiously illustrated 
by Lord Ralph Kerr, who is said to have a wonderful gift or facul- 
ty of drawing comic animals. The work was suggested by the 
Countess Brownlow, to whom it will be dedicated. This lady, by 
the way, takes a prominent and active part in the work of the 
Home Arts and Industries Association, which has now more than 
120 schools and classes in different villages and towns in England. 
Its object is to teach and disseminate handwork or industrial art 
of all kinds, both ornamental and practical, among women, chil- 
dren and the poor. 

Mr. Edward McPherson’s tenth “‘ Handbook of Politics,” for 
1886, will be ready about August 15th. Emperor William has 
approved the proposition to have a portrait of the novelist, Gus- 
tave Freytag, painted at the expense of the state. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have added Mrs. Burnett’s “‘ Through One Admin- 
istration” and “ Louisiana ” to their new uniform library edition 
of that writer’s works. Benson J. Lossing has written a mono- 
graph on André and Hale, called “The Two Spies,” which 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will publish. Messrs. Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co., London, will publish this autumn the first vol- 
ume of an important new work, an English translation of Dr. 
Karl Marx’s ‘ Das Kapital,” edited by Friedrich Engels. 

The newspaper press of Alsace-Lorraine has developed enor- 
mously during the last fifteen years. In 1870 there were but thir- 
ty papers in the departments which now form Alsace-Lorraine, 
but now there are 122, viz., fifty-two political, thirteen clerical, 
eleven scientific, nine agricultural, and thirty-seven other papers, 
including three new humorous illustrated sheets which appear at 
Strassburg. Of the 122 political journals, seventy-three appear in 
German, twenty-four in French, and twenty-five in both lan- 
guages. Only the three largest towns have daily papers, Strass- 
burg and Metz having six each, and Muhlhausen four. Of the 
Strassburg dailies five are printed in German and one in German 
and French ; of the Metz dailies two are German and four French, 
while of the Mithlhausen dailies three are German and one 
French. 

John P. Morton & Co. of Louisville, have in press an enlarged 
edition of ‘‘ Florida Fruits and how to raise them,” by Helen Har- 
The American Library Association has passed a resolu- 
tion recommending such legislation by Congress as shall enable 


























| libraries to distribute books through the mails as second class 


| matter at one cent per pound. 


A committee has been appointed 
to further such legislation.——Mrs. Bayard Taylor, who has been 
in her native country, Germany, for some months, has sailed for 
New York. Her daughter has been studying art in Munich. 
The next volume of the ‘“ Chandos Classics ” will be the “ Shah 
Nameh”’ of Firdusi, a reprint from the translation of Dr. James 
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A new novel by Mr. J. W. DeForrest, author of “ Kate Beau- | 
mont,” is nearly ready for the press——John Allyn, Boston, has | 
| 0OO copies. 
| October 1st. 


nearly ready ‘ Cresar’s Gallic Wars,” by Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, 
with Introduction, Maps and Vocabulary. Messrs. Henry Holt 


& Co. are about to commence the publication of a series of novels | 


in flexible cloth covers, at fifty cents each, called the “ Leisure 
Lesson” series. The first number will be a_ reissue of Miss 


the Cambridge, Mass., Dante Society reports progress in Prof. 


Foy’s ** Concordance” to the Divine Comedy, of which the com- | 


pletion may be expected during the coming year. 


According to English advices, the old copyright registration 
office in Stationer’s Hall, London, is being pulled down to be re- 
placed by a new commodious building. English publishers and 
authors are hoping that, with a new office, new methods may be 
introduced. At present, it is said, the Registry at Stationer’s 
Hall is merely a privilege vested in a city guild of levying a tax of 
a dollar on every author or publisher who has to go to law to de- 
fend his rights; the whole system is roundly denounced as a 
sham; as registration is not compulsory, a great many books are 
not registered at all, and “ no official means exist for determining 
when any given work has fallen into the domain of public proper- 
ty. The Athenzeum advocates a thorough reform, and the ap- 
pointment of a responsible public officer to attend to copyright 
registration. 

Mr. Wheatley, in his book “ How to Form a Library,” states 
that new booksellers have well-nigh been abolished in consequence 
of large discounts, and a bookseller writes to the London Bookseller, 
“Tf the present system continues there will be very few good 
booksellers left.” The American Bookseller says—‘ It is suggested 
that a committee of publishers and booksellers be formed to con- 
sider the best means of reforming the trade, and, if possible, to form 
a Publishers’ Union. With regard to ephemeral literature, no 
scheme can check underselling, and a distinction should be drawn 
between this class of booksellers and publishers and those who 
issue only the better class of books. But as our contemporary 
truly says, the multitude of conflicting interests with which the 
whole question is beset are such that the more closely it is ex- 
amined the more positively it seems to defy solution.” 

Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, are to be the pub- 
lishers of ‘‘ Harvard University in the War of 1861-65.” ‘““ Ned 
Buntline ” (E. Z. C. Judson) the writer of sensational novels and 
books of adventure for boys, died on the 16th inst. at Stamford, 
N. Y., aged 65. His own life was about as wild and dramatic as 
any of his fictions. Mr. Goldwin Smith is writing a monograph 
on George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends. The ob- 
ject of the work is not so much to delineate the character of Fox 
as to present a picture of the Puritan Society in which he was so 
notable a figure. 

Dr. Charles Mackay is writing his autobiography, which is to 
be published by Messrs. Allen & Co., London. Ouida has writ- 
ten a new romance to which she has given the title, ‘‘ The Story of 
a House Party.” The Church Review, formerly a quarterly, has 
become a monthly magazine, and will henceforth be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Messrs. Appleton & Co. will publish 
at once the authorized English version of Sefor Don Juan Va- 
lera’s ‘‘ Pepita Ximenez.” 

The annual fall trade sale will begin at New York about the 
middle of September. Messrs. Geo. A. Leavitt & Co. announce 
that it will be a very important sale, as a number of publishers 
have decided to consign large quantities of their publications, 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in view a “ Pocket Series,” 
to open with Miss Jewett’s ‘‘ Deephaven.” It will include Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales,” and will consist in all of ten vol- 
umes. Prof. R. B. Andersen’s translation of Dr. George 
Brandes’s ‘ Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century,” which 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish, will contain portraits of 
the authors reviewed, as well as one of Dr. Brandes. Messrs. 
Crowell & Co. have also in press ‘‘ The Great Masters of Russian 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century,” by Earnest Dupuy, trans- 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 

Ticknor & Co. have in preparation an interesting literary 
work, a novel of Japanese life, by Louis Werthember, the well- 
known connoisseur of oriental art. Mr. Werthember, an Austrian 
by birth, and belonging to a Viennese family of cultivation, was 
for a time on the editorial staff of the Japan Mail, and accompa- 
nied Prof. Morse, Mr. Edward House, and other students of re- 
pute in their recent travels through the land of the rising sun. 
His story, which is to be called “ A Muramasa Blade,” is to have 
numerous illustrations reproduced from drawings by Japanese art- 
ists now resident in this country. 

Messrs. Roberts Bros. make the important announcement that 
they have now in hand the complete manuscript of “ Jo’s Boys, 
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sequel to *‘ Little Men,”’—which has reached a sale of almost 100,- 
The publishers hope to issue the book promptly on 


Messrs. Robert Carter & Bros. announce three new books by 
Rey. Charles H. Spurgeon: “ All of Grace,” ‘‘ Storm Signals,”’ and 


* . ee tee : | “Sermon Notes.” 
McClelland’s successful “* Oblivion.”——The fifth annual report of | 


The gift which Messrs. Childs and Drexel have made to the 
International ‘Typographical Union is without parallel in this 
country. There are pension funds and asylums for the relief of 
printers in England and Germany, but there is nothing of the kind 
in this country. The Childs-Drexel gift may be made vastly use- 
ful. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has written a little work, apropos of the 
political crisis in England, entitled ‘“‘ Dismemberment no Remedy,” 
which Cassell & Co. have in hand. An official of the Turkish 
Ministry of Education 1s about to publish a translation of the 
Homeric poems, and to give a sketch of the influence which 
Homer has exercised upon the development of Turkish culture. 

The American translator of Flaubert’s ‘Salammbdé”’ has 
written an original novel, called ‘Our Fangled World,” which is 
to be published serially——Alfred de Musset’s “‘On ne badine pas 
avec l’amour’”’ is to be made into a lyric drma, of which Gounod 
will write the music and M. Philippe Gille the libretto. 


The prices of books in England are, it is reported, rapidly de- 
creasing. Charles H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago, announce a work 
by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones entitled ‘“‘ What is it to be a Chris- 
tian?” which is offered as astatement of Unitarian faith. Oran 
S. Baldwin, the projector of Baldwin’s Monthly, which was once a 
quite popular magazine, lies very low with a dyspeptic and can- 
cerous complication at Brooklyn. ‘*A Manual of North Amer- 
ican Birds” has been prepared by Professor Robert Ridgway, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and will be published by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. It will contain over 400 illustrations. 


Edward Eggleston has completed a new novel but has not yet 
decided upon its title——‘‘ The Courting of Mary Smith” by F. 
W. Robinson, is a new novel announced by Hurst & Blackett, Lon- 
don.——Dr. Thomas Dunn English has completed two novels, and 
intends revising them for immediate publication. The Literary 
World says it is getting to be understood that Dr. English wrote 
‘* Jacob Schuyler’s Millions.” 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

N the August number of Lippincott Prof. A. S. Bolles, in an ar- 

ticle entitled ‘‘ The Banks during the Civil War,” gives the 

first authentic account of a little-known incident, which had an 

important bearing upon the success of the Civil War,—the patriotic 

part played by the banks of the chief Eastern cities, under the 

leadership of Philadelphia, in supporting the credit of the general 
government. 

Recreation is the title of a new weekly illustrated journal de- 
voted to out-door life and sports, which succeeds The Cyclist and 
Athlete and the Tennis and Archery News. The office is at 755 
Broad street, Newark, N. J. 

The Menorah is the title ofa new monthly magazine which is 
to be the official organ of the “ B’nai Berith.”’” The editor is the 
Hon B. F. Peixotto, who was for many years U. 8S. Consul to 
Roumania and France. It is published at 39 Broadway, New 
York. 

A portrait of the naturalist and essayist, John Burroughs, by 
J. W. Alexander, will be the frontispiece of the “‘ Midsummer 
Holiday ” Century. It accompanies a critical sketch by Edith M. 
Thomas. 

Library Notes, published quarterly by the Boston Library 
Bureau, does not set out to rival the Library Journal, yet hopes to 
make itself indispensable to all librarians. It is a cheap practical 
guide in library economy. 


ART NOTES. 

HE death of Karl von Piloty, the great German painter, took 
place on the 21st instant. He was born at Munich in 1824, 
where also he commenced his studies, chiefly under the superin- 
tendence of Charles Schorn. After traveling abroad for some 
time, King Maximilian I. commissioned him to paint a large _his- 
torical work, ‘‘ The Elector Maximilian adhering to the Catholic 
League in 1609,” This painting, which was completed in 1854, 
gained Piloty much reputation. His next work was “ The Astrol- 
oger Seni Contemplating the Dead Body of Wallenstein after his 
Assassination,” now in the Pinakothek at Munich. Subsequently 
he painted a number of historical pictures of the highest rank. 
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‘‘ Nero After the Burning of Rome,” a grand and thrilling compo- 
sition of life size figures. Among his other works are ‘** The Battle 
of the White Mountains near Prague,” ‘‘'The Murder of Wallen- 
stein,” and ‘‘ Galileo in Prison.”’” Mr. Probasco, of Cincinnati, ac- 
quired his “ Elizabeth and Frederick of Bohemia Receiving News 
of the Loss of the Battle of Prague.””, The Emperor of Germany 
bought his ‘“ Thusnelda at the Triumph of Germanicus ”’ for 35,- 
000 florins. Piloty, doubless, stood at the head of the modern 
school of German realistic painters. He founded a school, and as 
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an instructor he was highly successful, having a large number of | 


pupils. He was a member and professor of the Academy of Mu- 
nich. 

A project for the erection of a grand monument to the Pilgrim 
Fathers on Plymouth Rock has been lingering for years in a semi- 
comatose state, after a fashion only too common with such under- 
takings, the enthusiasm which gave the movement its original im- 
petus, during the latter days of the war, having apparently died 
out. Recently interest in the work has been revived by the per- 
sonal efforts of two or three distinguished members of the Suffolk 
bar, and it is now proposed to raise the funds required to insure 
the completion of the monument by soliciting subscriptions from 
sons of New England in the legal profession throughout the coun- 
try. A large sum has already been raised in Boston and vicinity, 
and it is hoped that the entire amount may be secured before De- 
cember 22d, the anniversary of the landing at Plymouth. 

More than a century ago, namely, in October 1780, Congress 
passed a joint resolution that a suitable monument should be 
erected to the memory of the late Baron De Kalb, Major-General 
in the Continental Army, the location selected being the city of 
Annapolis, Maryland. No money was appropriated to carry the 
resolution into effect, and although repeated efforts have been 
made to secure the required funds, it was not until February 1883 
that an act was passed giving $10,000 to erect a statue. Mr. 
Ephraim Keyser, a young sculptor of Baltimore, was commis- 
sioned to furnish a design, and his sketch, representing De Kalb 
in the act of leading a charge of his troops, was duly approved. 
This statue has been cast in bronze and has recently been deliv- 
ered by the sculptor to the committee in charge of the under- 
taking. Including the pedestal it will be 26 feet in height, and is 
said to be an impressive and spirited work. It will be set up and 
unveiled with appropriate ceremonies on the 16th of August. 


Cable reports of the great Blenheim sale are the most impor- 
tant current advices in the world of art. The leading feature of 
the sale this week has been the Teniers collection, comprising 120 
works of that painter, most of them being the famous copies of 
the old masters. These copies are small reproductions made by or- 
der of the Archduke Leopold William, governor of the Nether- 
lands, the originals being the most valuable paintings in the Roy- 
al gallery of Brussels. 
gether, and held in great consideration as a distinctive feature 


. among the art-treasures of the world, have now been scattered far 


and wide, most of them selling at comparatively small priees. It 
is said that no Americans have appeared among the buyers at the 
sales, and that no commissions from American buyers have been 
received. To-day, (31st inst.), some of the most important of the 
Blenheim pictures will be sold. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


bag most appalling reports of the New Zealand volcano disaster 

continue to be received, the extent of the catastrophe grow- 
ing with the reception of fuller details. The extent of the display 
of voleanic force seems to have been equaled only by the eruption 
of Java a few years back, and the loss of life, though by no means 
so great as in that, is certainly great, and probably greater than 
can yet be accurately estimated, as many of the victims were In- 
dians of the frontier valley, and other scattered inhabitants of the 
less settled regions. Nearly the whole of North Island it was well 
known was situated on the great volcanic belt of the Pacific, which 


the island evinced the activity of some subterranean forces, but 
there is no record of any volcanic outburst before this in the Eu- 
ropean occupation of the country. ‘The whole surrounding region 
has been gradually rising, however, which is known to indicate a 


These copies, heretofore carefully kept to- | 


: : - : | That has hi en in the coal fields. 
is a continuation of the Andean chain ; and the famous geysers of That has hitherto been in the coal fields 


probability of volcanic activity, and the earthquakes have been | : ‘ ; é ; 
| process of construction at Poillon’s shipyard in Brooklyn, which 


numerous and in some instances severe. The damage caused by 


the dust thrown out by the volcanoes seems to have been hardly | 


inferior to their more violent effects. It has destroyed great areas 
of pasture, and caused the starvation of the cattle depending on it 
for food. The dust cloud is also reported as reaching far out to 
sea, and enveloping ships so as to make it almost impossible to 
handle them. The steamship Southern Cross, bound for Auck- 
land, was forced to put about and try to run out of the blinding 


| least, marine engineering of the future. 
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dust fog, but was nearly twelve hours in reaching the outside 
edge. 

As the fruit no doubt of the same convulsion which produced 
the New Zealand eruption, the voleano of Kilauea on the Sand- 
wich Islands is now giving premonitory symptoms of an outbreak. 
The Sandwich Islands has been a very active volcanic region, and 
has not been considered extinct as was the New Zealand district, 
though quiescent for some years past. But the eruptions are of 
a different character, consisting of overflows of lava from the cra- 
ter,—bad enough, certainly, but not so violent or widely destruc- 
tive as the New Zealand outbreak, and less dangerous to human 
life especially from their comparative slowness. 


A farmer in Pike County, Ill., who has been annoyed by 
mounds, as many farmers are, while plowing down one of them 
recently, struck something that injured the point of his plow, and 
resolved to remove the obstacle. Commencing to dig he soon 
came to a large flat slab of limestone, which on being removed 
revealed a vault in which lay the dust of askeleton. In this vault 
was an enormous stone axe weighing nearly 15 pounds, a large 
number of arrow and spear points, and a copper vessel capable of 
holding nearly two quarts. Wrapped around the vessel was a 
mass of woven fabric, of differing material. The vessel has a nice- 
ly fitted cover, and on the top of the cover is riveted a bent piece 
of copper, in which is a stout copper ring. The vessel contained 
three curious stones, highly polished, one blue like opal, one red- 
dish like jasper, and one dark of obsidian. The stones were 
nearly egg shape, being pointed at each end. Digging farther 
down he found at the base of the mound another structure of stone, 
containing a skeleton and the following implements ; a stone pipe 
with a human face carved upon it; a copper axe wieghing nearly 
a pound; a copper spear nearly a foot in length and one inch 
broad ; a copper breastplate ; a string of 86 copper beads, and a 
curious copper ornament, resembling the singular bone found on- 
ly in the male coon, also an amulet of stone, representing some 
four-legged animal, also some stones, wrought for various pur- 
poses. The specimens, over fivehundred in number, were se- 
cured by Mr. William McAdams, in Alton, Illinois, and cover a 
large table in his museum.—American Antiquarian. 


The incandescent lamps now being used as safety lamps in 
English coal mines have the great defect of giving no sign of the 
presence of fire-damp, as the old Davy lamp does, because the 
light is produced in a vacuum. Two English scientists, Messrs. 
Walter Emmott and William Ackroyd, have been experimenting 
on an electric lamp intended to overcome this difficulty, and at a 
recent meeting of the Physical Society, London, read a paper 
detailing the results of these experiments, and describing the 
apparatus they had designed to detect the presence of fire-damp. It 
consists of two in candescent lamps, one with colorless and the other 
with red glass, and the circuit is so arranged that in an ordinary 
atmosphere the colorless lamp alone shines, but in firedamp this 
goes out and the red one is illuminated. This is effected in a 
simple manner by the motion of a mercury contact occupying the 
lower part of a curved tube, one end of which is open and the 
other connected with a porous pot of unglazed porcelain, the mo- 
tion of the mercury being due to the increased pressure in the 
porous pot occasioned by diffusion. 


Ex-Governor Foster, of Ohio, in an interview with a Tribune 
reporter, says that “natural gas fields have been discovered 
through the northern part of Ohio, and gas wells are in operation 
within nine miles of my town. I am pretty confident that I have 
found a field covering at least 200 square miles which is underlaid 
with natural gas reservoirs, which can be tapped at a depth of 
1,100 to 1,300 feet. I have been engaged for some time in corral- 
ing this field. It would furnish a supply for Chicago by pipe 
lines, and not only that, but would make the country where it 
exists a great iron field. It is a curious fact that iron cannot be 
made except by a. mixture of ores. Thus the ore of Lake Supe- 
rior is united with ores of Pennsylvania and Ohio to make valua- 
ble iron. All are brought together where the fuel is cheapest. 
Natural gas has super- 
seded coal at Pittsburg. It is a cheaper fuel and a better fuel 
than the world has ever known. If these fields are developed in 
Northern Ohio the iron business would become prominent in that 
locality.” 


The Messrs. S. & J. Secor of New York have a boat now in 


if successful will be likely to modify to some extent, to say the 
The power is to be ob- 
tained by the explosion of a jet of petroleum mixed with air, 
somewhat after the principle of a gas engine, and the resulting 
gas is discharged directly against the water through vent-holes in 
the stern. A coil of platinum wire, kept at a white heat by an 
electric current, is introduced into the exploding chamber, to 
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ignite the mixture. No lubricants are to be used in or near the 
exploding chamber, and hence it will not be necessary as in gas 
engines to water-jacket the chamber to reduce its temperature,— 
a device which is highly wasteful of heat. The vessel has been 
launched some time and is now nearly completed, but no trial 
trip has yet been made. The machinery was started while she 
was lying at the dock, and worked on the whole very satis- 
factorily, but nothing final can be determined until more complete 
tests are applied. Mr. Secor states that he expects to run the 
craft to Newport and back with an expenditure of only one dollar 
in fuel. As the boat is one hundred feet in length and of sixty 
tons burthen, this is a rather extravagant claim, but if the ma- 
chinery proves satisfactory at all, it will certainly result in a con- 
siderable saving of fuel. 

Mr. Graber has recently described, in the transactions of the 
Vienna Academy, the results of observations indicating that eye- 
less animals are sensible to light. In a box divided into com- 
partments, and each furnished with two openings, he distributed 
equally a number of earth-worms. One of the openings in each 
compartment he obscured or concealed, and exposed the box to 
the light, examining the worms from time to time, and adding 
new ones every four hours. By repeated observations he found 
that they showed a decided tendency to withdraw to the darker 
parts of the compartments, only forty out of a total of two hun- 
dred and fifty remaining in the light. He also studied the in- 
fluence of different rays upon them, and found them susceptible 
to the different colors. When the openings were covered with 
blue and red glass, they manifested a marked preference for the 
red light. 

The use of asphaltum in building is said to be largely on the 
increase, principally empioyed as a preventive against damp cel- 
lar walls and masonry work under ground, also for water-tight 
cellar floors, coating for rain-water cisterns, covering for under- 
ground vaults, etc. The usual method of applying it is to reduce 
to a semi-liquid state, in a large iron pot, over a good fire, care 
being taken that the flame does not rise over the top of the pot 
and ignite the asphaltum. The wall is made as nearly dry as 
possible, and the joints somewhat rough, to admit of the asphalt 
penetrating the pores and securing a hold; the wall is then cov- 
ered with asphalt, applied with a long-handled brush while the 
material is hot, and brushed in well—a coating one-half inch thick 
being as perfect a protective as a thicker one. A barrel of as- 
phalt, as found in the market, heated and applied to vertical 
walls of. brick, will ordinarily cover about 250 square feet of sur- 
face, and produces most lasting results. 

A rope railway on a rather novel principle is to be built at 
Genoa. Instead of a stationary engine which acts directly upon 
the endless cable, the locomotive which conducts the train from 
Balzaneto to the foot of the hill will be detached, and its wheels 
will serve as pulleys for the cable. It is thought that this ar- 
rangement will be much more economical than that of a station- 
ary engine, which would necessarily have a horse-power greater 
than would often be needed. 


SOUTHERN SOCIAL CONDITIONS, DURING THE CIVIL 
WAR. 


MONG the many remarkable features of the war between the States the 
blockade system was perhaps the most extraordinary. For extent and 
effectiveness it stands without a parallel in history. Isolation on the part 
of one of the belligerents doubtless shaped the result in larger measure than 
in any preceding war of anything like the same magnitude. For it is to 
be questioned if there was ever before a great people so far from self-sustain- 
ing as was the Sonth in 1861. Indeed, only by means of the modern facili- 
ties of transportation could it have been possible for a territory so large and 
populous to have fallen into a state of such absolute dependence on the out- 
side world. Not only was steam an indispensable auxiliary of the Federals, 
rendering the invasion and retention of the revolting territory practicable, 
but it had fostered at the South a fatal economic condition which made the 
failure of the Confederacy a foregone conclusion from the first. How this 
abnormal state told when isolation came, and how desperately the people 
strove to remedy it, forms a curious and pathetic chapter of the war his- 
WE + «<< s 
The most serious matter of all was the great dearth of the prime staples 
of life themselves that overtook the South almost on the very threshold of 
war. The Confederacy was self-sustaining in breadstuff alone—and by 
breadstuff is meant Indian corn only, wheaten bread being regarded as a 


luxury by thousands in average circumstances—and the inadequacy of | 


transportation prevented a proper distribution of even that. There was 
only one considerable saline, and the probability of a total failure of the 
salt supply from its exhaustion or capture was a matter of ever-deepening 
anxiety. The meat product of the country was largely insufficient at first, 
and after the loss of so much valuable territory in Tennessce and Kentucky 


the Government, by dint of buying. tithing, and impressing, was barely able | 


to scrape together, week by week, the stinted rations of bacon indispensable 
to keep life in the soldiers. Urgent as the need of recruits soon became, 


1From an article by Dr. David Dodge, in the Atlantic Monthly for August. 
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the authorities perforce adhered to the arrangement whereby the overseers 
of plantations were exempt from military duty, mainly in consideration of 
the proprietors giving bond to furnish thearmy with a few hundred pounds 
of bacon or beef annually. Private individuals, having the advantage of 
only one of the resources of the Government, and that the least reliable — 
that of purchase—often found it impossible to procure meat at all. aes 

From first to last salt was the most precious of all commodities. To be 
worth one’s salt was to have a value indeed. Its price, scarcity, and the 
methods by means of which its use could be largely dispensed with were 
subjects uppermost in every mind, and topics as common as the weather in 
every conversation. Its exposure for sale could draw even the long-hoarded 
pittance of silver from its hiding place ; and when the Confederate Govern- 
ment could purchase supplies on no other terms an offer of part payment in 
salt never failed to work wonders. It was possible to subsist, or at any 
rate to exist, with little leather and less iron. Old utensils might be 
mended and mended again, and their use extended almost indefinitely ; 
people might go barefoot and yet live; but at least salt enough to cure the 
bacon was a sine quanon. . . . 

The dearth of leather also drove the people to all sorts of grotesque ex- 
pedients. Sole leather especially, owing to the difficulty which the small 
tanneries experienced in its production, was extremely scarce. Wood, 
which had long been worn to a very limited extent by the slaves in some 
localities, now came into general use in the making of shoes. A wooden 
shoe was among the very first inventions patented under the Confederate 
Government. In the beginning a considerable variety of shapes prevailed. 
Some could do no better than dig out a rude wooden receptacle for the foot, 
a travesty on the sabot worn by the French peasants; a strip of leather 
being attached to the top, by means of which the clog was secured to the 
ankle. But by far the best and most comfortable style, and one which was 
adopted whenever the additional leather required was to be had, was a 
simple sole of ash, willow, or some light wood, to which full leathern uppers 
were fastened with tacks. At first these were made so thick in order to 
insure durability that among their various other effects was that of adding 
very sensibly to the stature of the community. Later on it was found bet- 
ter to make the soles thinner and protect them from wear by nailing on 
their bottoms light irons similar in shape to horse shoes. They were 
necessarily the noisiest shoes ever worn, always announcing the approach 
of their wearers at a good round distance. When the air was clear and the 
ground frozen, one was by this means kept well apprised of the movements 
of his immediate neighbors. Especially did their telltale clatter make 
them the abomination of the negroin his nocturnal rambles. One may for- 
get his first feat with firearms and even his first exploit on skates, but 
never his first flight on—or, to be accurate, his first abduction by— wooden 
bottoms. If the soles, which in a clumsy attempt to fit the foot were shaped 
like rockers, were once set in motion, they persisted in inexorably tilting 
one forward, especially if descending a hill, till volition was utterly lost, 
and nothing short of an ascent or a fall could arrest them. However, in 
time they became comparatively manageable, one getting able to choose his 
own path, as well as to have some small voice in stoppages. 

Uppers were made of such random pieces of leather or of anything bear- 
ing the faintest semblance of leather that could be lighted on. Carriage 
curtains and buggy tops were acceptable. In some cases old morocco pock- 
etbooks were converted into children’s shoes, while many ladies managed to 
fashion themselves a sort of moccasin out of the most heterogeneous and un- 
promising materials. Woe to the careless wight who suffered his saddled 
horse to stand out near church, store, or post-office after nightfall. The 
chances were that when he went to mount he would find that some one had 
appropriated his saddle skirts for sole leather, unless, indeed, he had fore- 
stalled such an act by appropriating them to that end himself. 

Tron was now the precious metal. War not only monopolized the entire 
product of the South, but so sore was the need that frequent calls were made 
for plantation bells to be cast into cannon. Many church bells were also 
given. In the cry for iron! iron! a large society of ladies undertook to fur- 
nish materials for building an ironclad by collecting all the broken pots, 
pans, and kettles in the Confederacy. The home folk had to depend almost 
entirely on the reworking of old iron. An active and unremitting search 
was maintained for every superfluous or castaway scrap. All old vehicles 
and farm implements not absolutely indispensable were demolished, and the 
iron they contained was diverted to the pressing needs of the moment. All 
idle nails were carefully drawn and laid away for future use. A sharp look- 
out was kept for stray pins. Womankind made their boast of the weeks or 
months they had passed without missing asingle pin, while the loss of a good 
darning needle would have been a calamity involving perhaps half a neigh- 
borhood. The rapidity with which such indestructible articles as pins, 
needles, buttons, etc., disappeared from the face of the earth after the block- 
ade was established was as unaccountable as the speed with which larger 
things wore out. Many a hard-beset housewife, in her distress, “ vowed,” 
and half believed, that the Yankee manufacturers, with a prophetic eye to 
the future, had purposely made the wares sent South of the most worthless 
description, in order that their collapse might embarrass us in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Le 

Much less than four years had sufficed to reduce the unreplenished 
wardrobes to nothing. Besides the effect of constant use, inroads had been 
made into them for every sort of purpose. Not to speak of the silk dresses, 
which amid the enthusiasm of the earlier, brighter days of the war had been 
converted into battle flags, woolen dresses and shawls had, later on, been 
made into shirts for the soldiers, as the carpets had been made into blank- 
ets, and the linen and curtains into lint and bandages for the wounded. 
Homespun or calico at $10 a yard was the only alternative for dress goods. 
In order that in point of dress all might be on the same footing large socie- 
ties of ladies bound themselves to wear nothing but the product of their own 
looms. 

These societies also had in view the discovery and dissemination of the 
best methods of dyeing and weaving, as well as the endless minutie of this 
strange, perplexing economy. For besides the difficulties of cards, wheel, 
and loom, a host of obstacles had yet to be surmounted. Sightly and per- 
manent dyes had to be concocted from the roots, herbs, and barks of the 
country. Then perhaps the vexatious thread, and implements in the way 
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of scissors, needles, ete., the handiwork of a smith who had never till now 
attempted anything more delicate than plow points or grubbing hoes, had 
to be contended with. As a last resort, buttons were made of persimmon 
seed, through which holes were pierced for eyes. , 

Confederate stationery was a thing no less unique and characteristic 
than the other products of the time. The writing paper, of a dingy salmon 
color, rough and furzy, was ruled with heavy glaring blue lines, doubtless ou 
the principle that the plainness of the landmarks should be in proportion to 
the difficulty of the way. But with this paper, such as it was, at $10a 
quire, and envelopes in proportion, it was resorted to only after every avail- 
able bit of paper, every page of old account books, whether already written 
on one side or not, and even the fly leaves of printed volumes had been fer- 
reted out and exhausted. Envelopes were made of scraps of wall paper and 
from the pictorial pages of old books—the white side out, stuck together in 
some cases with the gum that exudes from peach trees. Ink had almost as 
many substitutes as coffee, and with nearly as great a variety of results. 
Sumac berries, poke berries, “ oak balls,” and green persimmons set with 
rusty nails were oftenest used in concocting the fluids with which we blotted 
paper. We found that black gum roots made fair corks. One of the very 
few things, if not the sole thing, that could be achieved with a dime was to 
post a letter. The ten-cent stamps, which were small and blue, bore a pro- 
file to all alana a ‘e-we between me of the rival Presidents. 

% 

The newspaper was, of course, the “a toativetion of those feverish 
days. The war, in that it gave a powerful impetus to reading and writing 
and led the minds of the country people further afield, was undoubtedly a 
great educator. Newspapers now found their way to the occupants of num- 
berless cabins whose literary needs and curiosity as to the outside world had 
hitherto been fully satisfied by two books; one written a couple of thousand 
years ago in Palestine, the other a couple of hundred years age in England. 
Few indeed were the households which had not a member at the perilous 
front, and the war news was matter of personal interest toall. One of the 
many pathetic sights of home life was the eager expectation with which an 
illiterate wife, or mother, or father, hurried off, on securing the long coveted 
newspaper, in quest of a reader, and doubtless, as column after column was 
gone over in vain, to wonder, simple souls, how so much could be written 
without a word of mention touching the one in their eyes all-important. 
The condition of each copy when it came from the country Post Office proved 
it to have been already thoroughly fumbled by the eager crowd which al- 
ways collected around such places for the perusal of all papers not called for 
immediate sly on the opening of the mails. To such an extent was this prac- 
tice sanctioned by custom, or by mutual forbearance, that if one called and 
found his paper missing, the tone in which he was informed “ that some of 
the boys must have got hold of it and carried it off somewhere,” showed that 
an explanation rather than apology was intended. Once in the hands of the 
people, the papers passed swiftly from door to door as long as they held to- 
gether. Between this ceaseless thumbing and the manifold household needs 
for paper, which had to be supplied wholly from this source, it is not to be 
wondered at that extremely few copies are now extant. 

The fewness of trade advertisements indicates a situation in which so- 
licitation was incumbent on the buyer instead of the seller. An occasional 
Cheap John, as a proof of his enterprise and philanthropy, announced that 
he had been able to reduce the price of coffee to $40a pound, sugar to $15, 
nails to $10, calico to $10 a yard, salt to $100 a sack, and other things to 
prices proportionally low. Grotesque and ironical to the last degree, and in 
more than one way, was an advertisement of the war, in which an under- 
taker, in as lively fanfare of type as the font was then capable of, gave no- 
tice that he had just received through the blockade an assortment of ma- 
hogany coffins, with which he would be pleased to supply his friends and the 
public generally. However, in view of the fact that the columns were pro- 
foundly silent as to the whereabouts of food and raiment, there was unques- 
tionably much timeliness in the tender of such wares. After the rapid de- 
preciation of the currency set in no newspaper reccived subscriptions for more 
than six months in advance. With everything else at a hundred prices, 
#40 per half year for the dailies and $20 for the weeklies seemed strangly 
i i 

While the abnormal economic condition of which I have endeavored to 
give the most prominent features imposed more or less hardship on all, it 
bore very unequally on people of different occupations. The professional 
class and those who worked for salaries and wages naturally fared worst at a 
time when the struggle for bare existence taxed the energies of the majori- 
ty to the utmost, and when the value of money was the most uncertain 
thing in a situation where nothing was certain. Besides, although the price 
of the necessities of life increased fifty and a hundred fold, professional em- 
oluments, salaries, and wages advanced not more than ten, rarely more than 
five, fold. The monthly pay of a Confederate foot soldier—$15 a month, 
and that oftener than not in arrears—would, for many months preceding 
Lee’s surrender, have barely sufficed, in Richmond, to buy a pound of bacon 
to eke out his pitiful rations, or a swallow of poor whisky to induce momen- 
tary forgetfulness of hunger, although, perchance, in Raleigh, at times, that 
amount might have put him in possession of both. The sum of $50, which 
the privates received annually in commutation for clothing, was, when the 
method was abolished, hardly less inadequate than his pay. As the currency 
depreciated even civilians, who could command some increase of pay, found 
that prices so outgrew their salaries that, if obliged to depend on them alone, 
they remained hopelessly impecunious. However, any one with the oppor- 
tunity and inclination to speculate—which, in view of the fact that there 
was nothing but the bare necessaries of life in which to speculate, was held 
a shameful thing—found little trouble in making more money than he could 
use. At the same time that the speculators were cudgeling their brains to 
devise new ways of spending the flood of Confederate money that poured in 
on them, the families of soldiers, and even officers, unless they had inde- 
pendent means of support, were reduced to penury, and but for the charity 
of neighbors and the aid extended by the State in furnishing them food at 
cost or, in extreme cases, without charge. must have starved. 

When Your Liver is Out of Order use Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills, and you will 
assist the biliary system in regaining a hea!thy condition, and get rid of many dis- 
tressing symptoms, 
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—In an article in the Nineteenth Century for July, Mr. 
expresses himself as not sanguine of the realization of Mr. 
of Imperial Federation, at least so far as Canada is concerned. ‘ The thread 
of political connection,” he says, “ is wearing thin. This England sees, and 
the consequence is a recoil which has produced a movement in favor of Im- 
perial Federation. It is proposed not only to arrest the process of graduat 
emancipation, but to reverse it and to reabsorb the colonies into the unity 
of Empire. No definite plan has been propounded ; indeed, any demand 
for a plan is deprecated, and we are adjured to embrace the principle of the 
scheme and leave the details for future revelation—to which we must 
answer that the principle cf a scheme is its object, and that it is impossible 
to determine whether the object is practically attainable without a working 
plan. There is no one in whose eyes the bond between the colonies and the 
mother country is more precious than it isin mine. Yet I do not hesitate 
to say that, so far as Canada is concerned, Imperial Federation is a dream. 
The Canadian people will never part with their self-government. Their 
tendency is entirely the other way. They have recently, as has been shown, 
asserted their fiscal independence, and by instituting a Supreme Court of 
their own, they have evinced a disposition to withdraw as much as they 
ean of their affairs from the jurisdiction of the Privy Council. Every asso- 
ciation, to make it reasonable and lasting, must have some practical objeet. 
The practical objects of Imperial Federation would be the maintenance of 
common armaments and theestablishment of a common tariff. But to neither 
of these, Iam persuaded, would Canada ever consent; she would neither 
contribute to Imperial armaments nor conform to an Imperial tariff. 
Though her people are brave and hardy, they are not, any more than the 
people of the United States, military, nor could they be brought to spend 
their earnings in Asiatic or African wars. The other day when there was 
talk of sending a regiment to the Soudan, the most Conservative and Imper- 
ialist journals anxiously assured their readers that no expenditure of Cana- 
dian money on such an object was contemplated or need be feared. Re- 
member that Canada is only in part British. The commercial and fiscal 
circumstances of the colony again are different as possible from those of the 
mother country. Canadian statesmen visiting England, and finding the 
movement popular in society there are naturally disposed to prophesy smooth 
things; but not one of them, as far as I know, advocates Imperial Federation 
in his own country, noram I aware that any powerful journal has even 
treated the question as serious. It is right to be frank upon this subject. 
A strong delusion appears to be taking hold of some minds and leading them 
ina perilous direction. It would be disastrous indeed if the United King- 
dom was broken up or allowed to go to pieces in expectation of an ampler 
and grander unity, and the amplerand grander unity should prove unat- 
tainable after all.” 


—The new Italian cruiser Miseno, launched at Castellamare, is an iron 
steamer 129 feet long by 21 wide. She will be fitted up with vertical cylin- 
ders and engines of 430 horse power, and is expected to have a speed of 10 
miles an hour. She is also to be provided with a full complement of masts 
and sails, and will be armed with two cannon of 12 centimeters bore, and 
two revolver cannon. At the end of this month the deep-sea torpedo boat 
Tripoli will be launched, and at the end of August another, the Folgore. 
Afterward a cruiser similar to the Miseno and to be called the Polinuro will 
be commenced at the same dock yard.— London Daily News. 

—The following extract from Mr. Martin F. Tupper’s recent’. published 
autobiography was evidently inspired by the uncomplimentary paragraph 
relating to Mr. Tupper in a lettter of Hawthorne’s published by Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne in his life of his father. It certainly forms a curious study of 
critical judgment delivered under strong prepossession of feeling. “I am 
tempted here to say just one unpleasant word about the only one of my 
many American guests, hospitably, nay, almost affectionately, treated, who 
wrote home to his wife too disparagingly of his entertainer, his son having 
afterward had the bad taste to publish those letters in his father’s Life. One 
comfort, however, is that in ‘The memoirs of Nathaniel Hawthorne,’ that 
not very amiable genius praises no one of his English hosts (except, indeed, 
a perhaps too open-handed London one), and that he was not known (any 
more than Fenimore Cooper, whom years agoI found a ‘rude customer in 
New York) for a superabundance of good nature. When at Albury Haw- 
thorne seemed to us superlatively envious of our old house for having more 
than seven gables, of its owner for a seemingly affluent independence, as 
well as authorial fame; even of his friends, when driven by him to visit 
beautiful and hospitable Wotton ; and in every word and gesture openly 
entering his republican and ascetic protest against the aristocratic old 
country; even to protesting, when we drove by a new weather-boarded 
cottage, ‘Ha, that’s the sort of house I prefer to see; its like one of ours 
at home.’ That we did not take to each other is no wonder. This, then, 
is my answer to the unkindly remarks against me in print of one who has 
shown manifestly a flash of genius in ‘The Searlet Letter;’ but so far as I 
know, it was well-nigh a solitary one.” 

—The Macon, Ga., Telegraph says: The South is engaged in a rebellion. 
There can be no doubt of this, but it is a rebellion that commands the ad- 
miration of all honorable people. The flash of the sword has given place to 
the flash of the reaper’s blade. Where once stood ranks of armed men the 
ranks of the stately corn are ranged, whose arms are lances green, whose 
plumes the silken tassels that pledge the coming harvest. No bugle call 
awakes the echoes of her hills, no roll of drums resounds in her valleys. In 
their place we hear the locomotive’s rushing shriek and the whirr of wheels 
where the weavers toil. No thundering guns awake tears from widows’ 
eyes, nor gory flags wring orphans’ souls. Ah! no; it is a peaceful rebellion ; 
rebellion against commercial, industrial, intellectual dependence. Peace, 
the peace that man owes to man, is upon us, and every cotton plant lifts up 
her emblem in the fields. This rebellion means life, and power, and pros- 
perity for the South; and wisdom. The emancipation is rapid, but it is 
none the less sure. The day is not far off, indeed it is at hand, when the 
Southern section will feed and clothe and educate itself and teach itself. 
When the tools her strong sons wield, the thousand articles her housewives 
and her business demand will be constructed here in their midst. Labor is 
the secret of her assured success; the labor of mind and of body. 


Goldwin Smith 
Froude’s dream 
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